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FREUD’S CONCEPT OF THE “CENSORSHIP” 


By W. H.R. Rivers, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


ST, JOHN’S COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 


In a recent publication? in which I have compared the psychol- 
ogy of dreams with that underlying the rites and customs of 
savage peoples, I was able to point out several features of rude 
culture which present a remarkable resemblance to the role assigned 
by Freud to his endopsychic censorship. According to this writer, 
the unconscious is guarded by an entity, working within the region 
of the unconscious, upon which it exerts a controlling and selective 
action. It checks those elements of unconscious experience which 
by their unpleasant nature would disturb their possessor if they 
were allowed to reach his consciousness, and if it permit these to 
pass, sees that they appear in such a guise that their nature will not 
be recognized. 

In sleeping, according to Freud, this censorship allows much to 
reach the dormant consciousness, but as a rule distorts it so that it 
appears only in a symbolic form and with so apparently meaning- 
less a character that the comfort of the sleeper is not affected. Or, 
the process may perhaps be more correctly expressed as a selective 
action which only allows experience to pass when it has assumed 
this guise. 

In the waking state the censorship is held to be even more 
active, or rather more efficient. It only allows unconscious experi- 
ence to escape in the forms of slips of the tongue or pen or to 


1 Dreams and Primitive Culture, Manchester, 1918. Reprinted from the 
Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, 1918, Vol. IV, p. 387. 
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show its influence in apparently motiveless acts which, owing to 
the complete failure of the agent to recognize their nature, in no 
way interfere with the efficiency of the censorship. 

There is no question that this concept of a censorship, acting as 
a guardian of a person against such elements of unconscious ex- 
perience as would disturb the harmony of his life, is one which 
helps us to understand many of the more mysterious aspects of the 
mind. Such a process of censorship would account for a number 
of experiences which at first sight seem so strange and irrational 
that most students have been content to regard them as the product 
of chance, and as altogether inexplicable. It is only his thorough- 
going belief in determinism as applied to the sphere of mind which 
has not allowed Freud to be content with such explanation, or nega- 
tion of explanation, and has led him to his concept of the censorship. 

There are many, however, prepared to go far with Freud in 
their adherence to his scheme of psychology, who yet find it diff- 
cult to accept a concept which involves the working within the 
unconscious of an agency so wholly in the pattern of the conscious 
as is the case with Freud’s censorship. The concept is based on 
analogy with a highly complex and specialized social institution, the 
edopsychic censorship being supposed to act in the same way as 
the official whose business it is to control the press and allow noth- 
ing to reach the community which will in his opinion disturb the 
harmony of its existence. 

Even though apparently close parallels may be found in rude 
forms of culture? as well as in the civilized societies from which 
the concept is borrowed, it would be more satisfactory if the con- 
trolling agency which the facts need could be expressed in some 
other form. Since the process which has to be explained takes 
place within the region of unconscious experience, or at least on its 
confines, we might expect to find the appropriate mode of expres- 
sion in a physiological rather than a sociological parallel. It is to 
physiology rather than to sociology that we should look for the 
clue to the nature of the process by which a person is guarded from 
such elements of his unconscious experience as might disturb the 
harmony of his existence. 

It is now generally admitted that the nervous system, in so far 
as function is concerned, is arranged in a number of levels, one 
above another, forming a hierarchy in which each level controls 
those beneath it and is itself controlled by those above. If we 


2 Op. cit. 
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assume a similar organization of unconscious experience, we should 
have a number of levels in which experience belonging to adult life 
would occupy a position higher than that taken by the experience 
of youth, and this again would stand above the experience of 
childhood and infancy. A level of more recently acquired experi- 
ence would control one going back to an earlier period of life, and 
any intermediate level would control and be controlled according 
to its place in the time-order in which it came into existence. 

Moreover, the levels would not merely differ in the nature of 
the material of which they are composed, the lowest level? being 
a storehouse of the experience of infancy, the next of the experi- 
ence of childhood, and so on.* Much more important would be 
that character of the hierarchy according to which each level pre- 
serves in its mode of action the characteristics of the mentality in 
which it had its origin. Thus, the level of infancy would preserve 
the infantile methods of feeling, thinking and acting, and when this 
level became active in sleeping or waking life its manifestations 
would take the special form characteristic of infancy. Similarly, 
the level recording the forgotten experience of youth would, when 
it found expression, reveal any special modes of mentality which 
belong to youth. 

I have now to inquire how far this concept that higher levels 
of adult experience, acting according to the manner of adult life, 
control lower levels of infantile and youthful experience, acting 
according to the manner of infancy and youth, is capable of form- 
ing the basis of a scheme by means of which we may explain those 
facts of the sleeping and waking life which Freud refers to the 
action of his endopsychic censorship. 

I will begin by considering dreams, the special form in which 
experience becomes manifest in sleep. The work to which I have 
referred, devoted to the study of the resemblances between dreams 
and the ruder forms of human culture, had as its chief conclusion 
that the dream in its most striking form has the characters of 
infancy ; not so much that its material is derived from the experi- 
ence of infancy, but rather that any experience which finds expres- 


3] leave on one side for the present the possibility that there may be a 
still lower level derived from inherited experience of the race. If there be 
such a level, we must suppose that this is controlled by the acquired expe- 
rience of the individual. 

4It must be noted that in this concept the levels, like those of the 
nervous system, are not discontinuous, but pass into one another by insen- 
sible gradations. 
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sion in the dream is moulded according to the forms of feeling, 
thought and action proper to infancy. This character of the dream 
finds a natural explanation if its appearance in consciousness is due 
simply to the removal in sleep of higher controlling levels, so that 
the lower levels with their infantile modes of expression come to 
the surface and are allowed to manifest themselves in their natural 
guise. The phantastic and irrational character of the dream is not 
due to any elaborate process of distortion, carried out by an agency 
partaking of a demonic character. It is rather the direct conse- 
quence of the coming into activity of modes of behavior which in the 
ordinary state are held in check by levels embodying the experience 
of later life. 

It will be well at this stage of the argument to state as exactly 
as possible how the view I now put forward differs from that of 
Freud. This writer supposes that his “censorship” is a process 
which has come into being as a means of protecting a sleeper from 
influences which would awake him. So far as I understand Freud 
the distortion of the latent content of the dream is a result of the 
activity of the censorship. It is a transformation designed to elude 
this activity. I suppose, on the other hand, that the form in which 
the latent content of the dream manifests itself depends on some- 
thing inherent in the experience which forms this latent content or 
inherent in the mode of activity by which it is expressed. If the 
controlling influences derived from the experience of later life are 
removed, the experience finding expression in the dream must take 
the form proper to it, and would do so quite regardless of its 
influence upon the comfort of the sleeper and the duration of his 
sleep. I do not deny that the infantile form in which unconscious 
or subconscious experience reveals itself in dreams may be useful in 
promoting or maintaining sleep, but if there be such utility, it is a 
secondary aspect of the process. It is even possible that this pro- 
tective and defensive function may be a factor which has assisted 
the survival of the dream as a feature of mental activity, but the 
character of the dream is primarily the result of the way in which 
the mind has been built up. It is a consequence of the fact that 
early modes of mental functioning have not been scrapped when 
more efficient modes have come into existence, but have been 
utilized in so far as they are of service and suppressed in so far as 
they are useless.5 I suppose that the general mode in which the 
mind has developed is of the same order as that now generally 


5 Cf. Brit. Journ. Psych., 1918, Vol. IX, p. 242. 
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acknowledged to havé characterized the development of the nervous 
system, and that the special character of the dream is the direct 
result of that mode of development. As a by-product of this special 
development the dream may have acquired a useful function in pro- 
tecting the sleeper from experience by which he would be disturbed, 
but in his concept of the censorship, Freud has unduly emphasized 
this protective function. His view of the endopsychic censorship 
with its highly anthropomorphic coloring tends to obscure the es- 
sential character of the dream as a product of a general principle 
of the development of mind. 

I can now pass to other activities ascribed to the censorship by 
Freud. The phenomena of the waking life which need considera- 
tion are of two chief kinds. First, the processes such as slips of 
the tongue or pen, apparently inexplicable examples of forgetting, 
and other similar processes which have been considered by Freud 
in his book on “ The Psycho-pathology of Every-day Life.” The 
other group which needs explanation is made up of those definitely 
pathological processes which occur in the psychoneuroses, for the 
explanation of which Freud has called upon his concept of the 
censorship. 

I propose on this occasion to accept without discussion Freud’s 
view that such processes as slips of the tongue or pen are the 
expression of tendencies lying beneath the ordinary level of waking 
consciousness. My object is not to dispute this part of his scheme 
of the unconscious, but to inquire whether such a scheme as I have 
suggested may not explain these slips in a way more satisfactory 
than one according to which they occur owing to momentary lapses 
of vigilance on the part of a guardian watching at the threshold of 
consciousness. 

The special character of slips of the tongue or pen is that a word 
which would be appropriate as the expression of some wuncon- 
scious or subconscious trend of thought intrudes into a sentence 
expressing a thought with which it has no obvious connection, thus 
producing an irrational and nonsensical character similar to that of 
the dream. If it is true, and that it is so seems to me to stand 
beyond all doubt, that underlying the orderly and logical trains of 
thought which make up our manifest consciousness, there are sys- 
tems of organized experience embodying early phases of thought, 
and still earlier mental constructions which hardly deserve the 
name of thought, it is necessary that these lower strata should be 
held in some kind of check. Consistent thought and action would 
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be impossible if there were continual and open conflict between the 
latest developments of our thought and earlier phases, phases, for 
instance, belonging to a time when, through the influence of parents 
and teachers, opinions were held directly contrary to those reached 
by the individual experience of later life. The earlier systems may 
and do influence the later thoughts, but the orderly expression of 
these later thoughts in speech, spoken or written, would be im- 
possible unless the earlier systems were under some sort of control. 

In so far as they are explicable on Freudian lines, slips of the 
tongue or pen seem to depend on two main factors; one, the special 
excitation in some way of the suppressed or repressed body of ex- 
perience which finds expression in the slip; the other, weakening 
of control by fatigue or impaired health of the speaker or writer. A 
suppressed body of experience (“complex”) is especially, or per- 
haps only, liable to intrude into the speech by which other thoughts 
are being expressed when there has been some recent experience 
tending to call into activity the buried memory, while this expression 
is definitely assisted by weakening of the inhibiting factors due to 
fatigue or illness. Such a process is perfectly natural as a simple 
failure of balance between controlled and controlling systems of 
experience, the temporary success of the controlled system being 
due either to increase of its activity, or weakening of the controlling 
forces, or both combined. It is not so clear that it accords with 
the protective influence ascribed by Freud to the censorship. The 
slips of tongue or pen may be quite as trying and annoying as the 
suppressed experience out of which they arise. There is no such 
useful function as the guardianship of sleep which is ascribed by 
Freud to the censorship of the dream. 

Another kind of experience fits better with Freud’s concept of 
the censorship. The forgetting of experience when it is unpleasant 
or is a condition of some dreaded activity, of which such striking 
examples have been given by Freud,® definitely protects the com- 
fort, at any rate the immediate comfort, of the person who forgets. 
The examples seem to fit in naturally with the concept of a guardian 
watching at the threshold of consciousness. At the same time they 
are not immediately explicable as the result of a mechanism by 
which more lately acquired control more ancient systems of ex- 
perience. They seem to involve a definite activity on the part of the 
controlling mechanism which is not inaptly designated by the simile 
of a censorship. In the case of the dream I have pointed out that, 


® Psycho-pathology of Every-day Life. 
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if the scheme I propose be a true expression of the facts, we should 
expect that the controlling factors would sometimes acquire a useful 
function. This useful function need not be inherent in the process 
of development which brought the mechanism of control into exist- 
ence. Just as there are certain features of the dream and certain 
kinds of dream which lend definite support to Freud’s concept of 
the censorship, so the forgetting of experience which would lead 
to unpleasant action is a phenomenon which might be explained by 
the activity of a process similar to a censorship. Such a concept as 
that of the censorship, however, should explain and bring into rela- 
tion with one another all the facts. If it only explains some of the 
facts, it becomes probable that the process of censorship is a 
secondary process, a later addition to one which has a more deeply 
seated origin. | 

The other group of phenomena of the waking life for the ex- 
planation of which Freud has had recourse to the concept of the 
censorship consists of the psycho-neuroses, and especially that char- 
acterized by the mimetic representation of morbid states which is 
generally known as hysteria. A sufferer from this disease is one 
who, being troubled by some mental conflict, finds relief in a situa- 
tion where the conflict is solved by the occurrence of some disability, 
such as paralysis, contracture, or mutism, a disability which makes 
it impossible for him to perform acts which a more healthy solution 
of his conflict would involve. The mimetic character of hysteria 
is definite, and the school of Freud has recognized the resemblance 
of the pathological process underlying it to the dramatization and 
symbolization of the dream. The disease is regarded as a means 
of manifesting motives belonging to the unconscious in such a 
manner that the sufferer does not recognize their nature and is con- 
tent with the solution of the difficulty which the hysterical symp- 
toms provide. According to Freud, the rdle of the censorship in 
this case is to distort the process by which the unconscious or sub- 
conscious manifests itself so that its nature shall not be recognized 
by the patient. This process is so successful that as a rule the 
patient not only succeeds in deceiving himself but also those with 
whom he is associated. On the lines suggested in this paper, the | 
concept of a censorship is in this case even less appropriate than it 
might seem to be in the case of the dream. The hysterical disability 
is amply explained by a process in which the higher levels are put 
in abeyance so that the lower levels are enabled to find expression. 
The state out of which the hysterical symptoms arise is one in which 
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there is a conflict between a higher and a more recently developed 
set of motives, which may be summed up under the heading of 
duty, and a lower and earlier set of motives provided by instinctive 
tendencies. The solution of the conflict reached by the hysteric is 
one in which the upper levels go out of action, while the lower 
levels find expression in that mimetic or symbolic from which, as I 
have tried to show elsewhere,’ is natural to the infantile stages of 
human development, whether individual or collective. The hysteric 
is satisfied with a mimetic representation as a refuge from his 
conflict just as the child or the savage is content with a mimetic 
representation of some wish which fulfils for him all the purposes 
of reality. 

The infantile character of the process is still apparent if we 
turn to the process by which the higher levels of experience pass 
into abeyance. It is now generally recognized that the abrogation of 
control which takes place in hysteria is closely connected with the 
process of suggestion. We know little of the nature of this 
process of suggestion, but there is reason to believe that it is one 
which takes a most important place in the earlier stages of mental 
development. If existing savage peoples afford any index of primi- 
tive mentality, this conclusion receives strong support, for among 
them the power of suggestion is so strong that it goes far beyond 
the production of paralyses, mutisms and anesthesias, and is capable 
of producing the supreme disability of death. 

This susceptibility to suggestion is to be connected with the gre- 
gariousness of man in the early stages of the development of human 
culture. If animals are to act together as a body, it is essential 
that they shall possess some kind of instinct which makes them 
especially responsive to the influence of one another, one which will 
lead to the rapid adoption of any line of conduct which a prominent 
member of the group may take. In the presence of any emergency, 
it is essential that each member of a group shall be capable of 
losing at once the conative tendencies set up by his individual appe- 
tites, and shall wholly subordinate these to the immediate needs 
of the group. Animals possessing this power by which the higher 
and more lately developed tendencies are inhibited by the collective 
needs set up by danger will naturally survive in the struggle for 
existence. If, as there can be little doubt, man in the earlier stages 
of his cultural development was such an animal, we have an ample 
motive for his suggestibility, and for the greater strength of this 


7 Dreams and Primitive Culture. 
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character in the earlier levels of experience. According to this 
point of view, hysteria is the coming into activity of an early form 
of reaction to a dangerous or difficult situation. The protection 
against the danger or difficulty so provided is the direct consequence 
of the nature of the early form of reaction, and the concept of a 
censorship making it necessary that the manifestations shall take 
this form is artificial and unnecessary. 

The argument thus far set forth is that the phenomena, both 
of waking and sleeping experience, which have led Freud to his 
concept of the censorship are explicable as the result of an arrange- 
ment of mental levels exactly comparable with that now generally 
recognized to exist in the nervous system, an arrangement by which 
more recently developed or acquired systems control the more 
ancient. The special characters of the manifestations which Freud 
has explained by his concept of the censorship have been regarded 
as inherent in the experience which finds expression when the 
more recently acquired and controlling factors have been weakened 
or removed. 

The concept which I here put forward in place of the Freudian 
censorship is borrowed from the physiology of the nervous system. 
I propose now to consider briefly some facts usually regarded as 
strictly neurological and to discuss how they fit in with the two 
concepts. In the case of the nervous system two chief classes of 
failure of control can be recognized—one occasional and the other 
more or less persistent, at any rate for considerable periods. If 
the relations between the conscious and the unconscious are of the 
same order as those existing between the higher and lower levels 
of the nervous system, we may expect to find manifestations of 
nervous activity similar to those which Freud explains by his con- 
cept of the censorship. 

Good examples of occasional lapses of control in the sphere of 
motor activity are provided by false strokes in work or play. The 
craftsman who makes a false stroke with his chisel or hammer, 
or the billard player who misses his stroke, show examples of 
behavior strictly comparable with slips of tongue or pen. From 
the point of view put forward in this paper, both kinds of occur- 
rence are due to the failure of a highly complex and delicately bal- 
anced adjustment between controlling and controlled processes. If 
we could go into the causes of false strokes in work or play, we 
should doubtless find that each has its antecedents and that the false 
stroke often has a more or less definite meaning and is the ex- 
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pression of some trend which does not lie on the surface. Such 
occurrences are readily explicable as failures of adjustment due 
either to weakening of control or disturbances in the controlled 
tendencies to movement. In the vast majority of cases, however, 
it would be very difficult, if not impossible, to force these into a 
scheme by which they are due to the activity of a guardian who 
allows or encourages the occurrence of the false stroke in order 
to cover and disguise some more discomforting experience, 

A more definitely morbid disorder of movement, which may 
be taken as an example of the more persistent class of failures in 
control, is that known as tic, a spasmodic movement having a more 
or less purposive character. This disorder is definitely due to a 
weakening of nervous control and is most naturally explained as a 
dramatization of some instinctive tendency called into action by a 
shock or strain. Thus, the tics of sufferers from war-neurosis 
may be regarded as symbols or dramatizations of some tendency 
which would be called into activity by danger, and the movements 
are often of such a kind as would avert or minimize the danger. 
The concept of a censorship is here not only unnecessary, but quite 
inappropriate. The form taken by the tic is that natural to an in- 
stinctive movement, but the tic depends essentially on weakening of 
the controlling forces normally in action. Its existence, like that 
of hysteria, or perhaps more correctly like that of other hysterical 
manifestations, may act, or seem to the patient to act, as a protec- 
tion against prospective danger or discomfort, but it is probable 
that such a function is secondary. It is an example of the utiliza- 
tion by the organism of a reaction the nature of which is determined 
by instinctive tendencies and in no way requires the concept of a 
guardian watching at the threshold of consciousness, or at the 
threshold of activities normally associated with consciousness. 

I will conclude this paper by considering how far the process 
which I propose to substitute for Freud’s censorship has any 
parallels in human culture, for since the control of one level by 
another runs through the whole activity of the nervous system as 
well as through the whole of experience, we should expect to find 
it exemplified both in civilized and savage culture. 

Every kind of human society reveals a hierarchical arrangement 
in which higher ranks control the lover, and inhibit or suppress 
activities belonging to earlier phases of culture. In certain cases 
this process of control includes the activity of a censorship by which 
activities seeking to find expression are consciously and deliberately 
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held in check or suppressed. But this process of censorship forms 
only a very small part of the total mass of inhibiting forces by 
which more recently developed social groups control tendencies 
belonging to an older social order. When in time of stress the 
control exerted by more recent developments of social activity is 
weakened, the earlier levels reveal themselves in symbolic forms, 
well exemplified by the Sansculottism of the French Revolution and 
the red flag of the present day, but these symbolic or dramatic 
forms of expression are not in any way due to the activity of a 
censorship. They are rather manifestations characteristic of early 
forms of thought by means of which repressed tendencies find ex- 
pression when the control of higher social levels is removed. They 
are not distortions produced or even allowed by the social censor- 
ship, but are manifestations proper to early forms of mental ac- 
tivity which occur in direct opposition to the censorship. Censor- 
ship is a wholly inappropriate expression for the social processes 
corresponding most closely with the features of dream or disease 
for the explanation of which this social metaphor has been used 
by Freud. 

In “Dreams and Primitive Culture” I have described certain 
aspects of ruder society which seem to show modes of social 
behavior very similar to those qualities of the dream which Freud 
explains by the action of a censorship. I now suggest that these, 
like the censorship of civilized peoples, are not necessary products 
of social activity, something inherent in the social order, but are 
special developments. They seem to be specialized forms taken by 
the general process of control in order to meet special needs. It 
has been seen that the concept of an endopsychic censorship is 
capable of explaining certain more or less morbid occurrences in the 
waking life. A good case could be made for the view that the 
social censorship has in it something of the morbid and that its 
existence points to something unhealthy in the social order. 
Whether it be the censorship of the press of highly civilized socie- 
ties or the disguise of the truth found in the ritual of a Melanesian 
secret fraternity, the processes of suppression and distortion point 
to some fault in the sacial order, to some interference with the 
harmony and unity which should characterize the acts of a perfectly 
organized society. 


PSYCHOLOGY OF WAR AND SCHIZOPHRENIA? 
By Dr. Epwarp W. LAZELL 


When this war is viewed from a psychiatric standpoint one of 
the prominent features is that many persons have been unable to 
meet the new conditions of the service and have suffered from that 
mental disturbance, which for the want of a better term we call 
schizophrenia and even dementia preecox. From a rough estimate of 
the statistics now available it seems to have constituted from 25 to 
40 per cent. of all admissions. There is also a very great increase 
in the number of cases with a clinical diagnosis of epilepsy, with 
no history of previous seizures. The close resemblance between 
schizophrenia and epileptiform syndromes occurring with acute 
onset and no previous attacks or mental equivalents, suggests that 
the actual percentage assigned to the dementia przcox group will 
eventually be increased by the addition of many of these epilpeti- 
form cases. 

Various causes have been assigned to this psychic phenomenon 
of inversion and regression, such as “stress of war,” “concussion 
of high powered shell,” “fatigue,” etc. These so-called causes are 
at once recognized as not being the basic cause, as merely incidents, 
else all persons instead of one of a group subjected to the strain or 
concussion of the great guns or bursting shells would end in a 
psychiatric ward. But these discussions of the conditions at the 
front give us much valuable material, since they lead eventually to 
an analysis of the mental condition of these patients previous to the 
war and discover the predisposing and basic causes in conditions 
antedating induction into the service. Such analyses just as surely 
demonstrate the stress of the service as the exciting or “‘ proximate” 
cause; but this stress is intelligible only when it is viewed as a new 
internal conflict. } 

Poor adaptability, stubbornness, disregard for rules and open 
rebellion in Army life should be regarded as symptoms of a poorly 
integrated individual. Careful examination of histories of pracox 
cases shows that just these individuals had conflicts also in the 

1 Read before the Washington Society for Nervous and Mental Disease, 
April 17, 19109. 
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home, school, business, social or married life and were only rela- 
tively efficient before induction into the service. Steida (1) came 
to the conclusion in 1906 that battle as a psychic trauma is not 
sufficient alone to cause psychosis and emphasized physical fatigue 
and exhaustion. Charles Bird (2) concluded that consciousness is 
gradually constricted so that finally the personality of the indi- 
vidual is submerged in the unit of which he forms a part. But 
the general principle of the preéxisting conflicts was recognized by 
Harrington (3) “The personality, the constitutional make-up of 
the individual, is certainly the first factor, one man being much 
more easily and profoundly affected by the danger and horrors of 
war than another. The importance of this factor is so obvious and 
so generally recognized that it is unnecessary to enlarge upon it.” 
It will be interesting to compare the percentages of schizophrenia 
in volunteers and drafted men when the figures are available. The 
number of men, who while volunteering from purely conscious 
patriotic motives, nevertheless found it much easier to do so on 
account of an unbearable situation at home, will offset those drafted 


men who were consciously afraid and did not wish to serve. The 


figures will probably fairly well agree for the two groups, with 
perhaps the greater percentage in the volunters, they being more 
emotional as shown by their joining the conflict earlier than their 
more phlegmatic brothers. 

From what has been said it follows that if we are to correctly 
evaluate any factor as a cause of regression we must analyze the 
state of affairs in the public and individual mind before we entered 
the war. 

Another prominent fact of this war is the unprecedented number 
of men killed: whole regiments, yes whole divisions, even armies 
of men have died in one terrible, writhing, groaning, seething mass 
of dead, mangled, suffering humanity. Streams have been choked 
with the dead and rivers have run red with the blood of the 
wounded, so that even the water of vast areas has been made 
unpotable. The terrible pictures of the war have been pictures of 
death en masse; death of men, women and children; death of trees 
and shrubs, even the grass; death of hope and everywhere the 
despair of death. The prominent idea that burned itself into the 
minds of the American people even before the war cloud came our 
way was death, unthinkable numbers of men in death. To sordid, 
money-making, selfish, egotistical America this horrible monster 
DEATH, spelled in capital letters and emphasized by all Europe, 
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came as a terrible shock; and finally the fear that death would reach 
us made us gird up our loins and go out to meet it lest it consume 
our loved ones, our mothers, wives and defenseless children just 
as it had the women and children of the invaded countries. Our 
commerce might be menaced and it made no particular difference, 
but when the monster threatened our love objects the nameless 
thing had to be stopped. No one factor contributed so much to 
the whole-hearted support of the President’s decision to enter the 
war as the outrages to the women and children of Belgium. 

Fear is the parent of anger. The adrenals pour their secretion 
into the circulation, the blood-pressure is raised, the bronchioles 
dilate and the blood is determined to the muscles. The whole body 
is then in its best condition for an aggression. War is declared 
and the whole nation sounds to the tread of armed men going out, 
not to fight the German, but to fight the FEAR OF DEATH. 

Permit me to invite your attention to this subject—the subject 
of death. Your permission is requested because it is the most 
taboo of all subjects. At first it may seem trite, but not so on 
closer analysis. Many persons die every day, animals die, plants 
die, even the days die, our friends and relatives die and we—but 
here we stop. To ourselves we never die, we are immortal! 

The death of others affects us differently according to the cir- 
cumstances. Many thousands of persons die annually of tuber- 
culosis, but the reading of the statistics makes no particular im- 
pression on us because they die one at a time, individually, and we 
are soon able to negate their death. The news of the Titanic 
disaster was flashed to us and we were struck with horror because 
we had the concept of many persons dying. This concept we could 
not negate, and the whole country was filled with sorrow. Contrast 
this with the feeling that was manifest after the sinking of the 
Lusitania. The people were first struck with horror and then 
filled with rage. The element of fear had been added in the latter 
case, because with the sinking there was the implied threat that 
it would be repeated, and next time at closer range. We easily 
imagined New York harbor in ruins and the city destroyed. The 
torpedo that struck the Lusitania drew the doom of Germany in 
its wake becauses to us it was a torpedo filled with fear. 

Thus instead of being commonplace the subject of death is 
most interesting. Next to Life, Death is the greatest of all riddles. 
Many persons have the riddle of life solved for them in early 
adolescence, so far as they find it necessary to seek an explanation. 
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But no sooner is this riddle solved than it is replaced by the inex- 
plicable riddle of death. We have the concept of the death of 
others, but no concept of our own death; we would have to stand 
outside ourselves and view our own corpse as that of another, 
project our own death into the environment by considering our- 
selves another person. On the other hand all fear is reducible to 
the fear of death, which is always our own death. The fear that 
other persons may die is always followed by the fear that we may 
die. This is arrived at from the study of sympathetic and con- 
tagious magic, of which there is a remnant in all of us and is espe- 
cially prominent in the superstitions. The fear of death and the 
concept of our own death are thus contrasted in this respect. This 
repression or negation of death is very interesting and complex and 
is made the more so because of the number and variety of com- 
pensations man has raised against it. All religious systems and 
most philosophies have been invented to explain it away. One 
should carefully distinguish between the belief in “religion” and 
the belief in God, in considering this statement. 

During civil life most of our future soldiers had not really 
sublimated their infantile love and hate, and instead of recognizing 
and admitting their own death at some future time had successfully 
negated it, not from inner conviction but because it was more com- 
fortable not to think of it. In one way or another they had con- 
vinced themselves of their immortality. This is the general attitude 
toward death. Most of them were engaged in pursuits where life 
and death are not a stake. But war made this indifference to, and 
conventional treatment of, death impossible ; the death of thousands 
of soldiers in a day repeatedly reported was too dramatic to be 
denied, and the possibility that he would be killed came to each as 
a great shock. This possibility became a probability and was then 
greatly exaggerated so that it became a reality. 

Confronted with the necessity of entering this maelstrom our 
young men encountered an intense emotional resistance which, in 
those who broke down, prevented the onward flow of the libido and 
it, being fixed at a lower level, especially the mother level, came 
to the surface in its infantile combinations. The life-long prohibi- 
tion “Thou shalt not kill” was to be changed in the twinkling | 
of an eye into the belief in the right of trained methods of whole- 
sale slaughter. “Love thy neighbor as thyself” was to be changed 
to “Kill thy neighbor before he kills you.” Hate which each 
individual had been taught to repress was now fed him in liberal 
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doses. He was taught to hate en masse, or as one of a unit, but 
still expected to preserve his individual personal ethics, a double 
standard almost beyond the imagination. Men with poorly organ- 
ized emotional compensations were taught to think and act like 
savages and primitive men. Heretofore they had successfully 
negated death in the belief of a life after the grave, transmigration 
of souls or some other compensation, or still more likely had never 
given death any serious consideration at all. Now all these methods 
of evasion were swept away and left them stranded, facing an 
unknown enemy, the infantile subconscious, the savage primitive 
self, which up to now they had been allowed to know since infancy, 
only in dreams when all repressions had been removed. In other 
words society had removed the repressions in the individual in 
regard to hate and the killing of others which it had previously im- 
posed and not only asked the soldier to adopt a new point of view 
at once, but required him to perfect himself in methods of putting 
the new point of view into effect. During the training in these 
methods the fear of being killed was kept continuously before 
his eyes. 

This fear was also operative later when he was to put this 
training into practice and was recognized by many writers. To 
quote Armstrong-Jones (4): “ The sudden effect of an unexpected 
fear or fright acting without warning is a strong emotional shock; 
here a physiological if not an organic change occurs in the cyto- 
plasm of the neurones, and such a shock would tend also to dis- 
sociate the cerebro-spinal from the autonomic system, and would 
give rise to the sympathetic symptoms which are present.” Again, 
“Fear connotes a mental state in which the future appears to 
dominate the present, while the actual present is a revived experience 
of the past, the experience being a painful one; it is this revival 
that constitutes the emotion of fear. Fear is of two kinds, the 
sudden” unconscious “indescribable reaction to danger, which is 
highly infectious, and the reasoned fear of the courageous man.” 
Armstrong-Jones maintains that practically all cases of shell shock 
are caused through unconscious fears and awe, and can be quite 
restored if treated early. 

This analysis by Armstrong-Jones, given to us in terms of de- 
scriptive psychiatry, contains the elements which we shall discuss, 
and it only remains to translate them into psychoanalytic terms to 
clear the discussion of vagueness. We recognize in his revival 
and painful experiences of the past the infantile fears which we 
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shall show have their origin in the past. For the explanation of 
the awe we must turn to the study of sympathetic magic, and for 
the contagiousness of this unconscious fear we must investigate 
contagious magic and taboo. The disturbances of the autonomic 
which Armstrong-Jones so clearly sensed have been worked out 
in a highly satisfactory manner by Dr. E. J. Kempf (5) in his 


-excellent monograph. According to his hypothesis of the auto- 


nomic apparatus: “The physiological divisions of the body that 
have the essential functions of assimilation, conservation, distribu- 
tion and regulation of the expenditure of energies and the elimina- 
tion of waste products, work as one autonomic apparatus.” This 
apparatus is essentially made up of the viscera, and divided into 
segments which under certain conditions assume postural hypo- or 
hyper-tensions and the afferent stream that is aroused by their 
tensions constitutes the feelings or affections. It is this affective 
stream that in turn dominates the cerebrospinal system and requires 
it to operate so that certain stimuli can be acquired from the en- 
vironment, which in turn stimulate the autonomic segment to as- 
sume a state of tension that is comfortable. The conflict arises 
when different autonomic segments strive to get control of the 
striped muscle apparatus in order to obtain gratification. It is 
through such conflicts that we get confusion, of the use of com- 
promising symbols. For example a man’s erotic cravings compel a 
certain line of behavior, but society forbids; hence the fear of 
society’s wrath and the erotic cravings produce a conflict within the 
individual. Kempf discusses fear and its various modifications such 
as shame, sorrow, disgust, anxiety, anguish, sadness, jealousy, pity 
and meekness; also the various forms of anger. Among other 
things he points out that young animals, lacking the power to escape, 
assume catatonic-like states while others assume an attitude of com- 
plete submission by exposing the throat, and other vital organs. 
These attitudes are frequently seen in the insane, such as the cruci- 
fixion attitude, catatonia, etc. 

At this point a dissenting opinion to the writer’s general prin- 
ciple is introduced because it is the crux of the whole discussion. 
Ballard (6) is quoted as follows: “One can adhere to the general © 
psychological theory involving a belief in the subconscious repres- 
sion of the emotional complexes, the censor, and sublimation, at 
the same time entirely denying the universality of sexual causes 
of psychoneuroses and psychoses. If anything has utterly con- 
founded the sexual theories of the Freudians, it is the study of shell 
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shock. It must be perfectly apparent to the most bigoted sexualist 
that the instinct involved in shell shock affections is that of self- 
preservation, and not sex.” To do him exact justice it should be 
stated that while his generalizations include the psychoses, his de- 
scriptions of the syndromes evidently include only the psycho- 
neuroses. He advances the hypothesis “that the suppression of 
fear into the unconscious and its maintenance there by the censor 
result upon the recurrence of any disturbing accident or event, 
in a release of the fear complex in the form of agitated neurasthenia 
or anxiety neurosis.” He therefore takes exception to the sexual 
element which it is my purpose to show is the basic factor. The 
reading of hundreds of histories of schizophrenics who have broken 
down under the conditions described by Ballard convinces one that 
the early symptoms were those of anxiety neurosis; further that 
the identical mechanisms are operative in schizophrenia and anxiety 
neurosis. The present writer might close the argument with refer- 
ence to the sexual origin of the fear on the admission of Ballard 
that anxiety neurosis is produced, by referring the reader to the 
many analyses of anxiety neurosis which show that the repression 
of the sexual wish is the cause of the anxiety, were it not our 
purpose to discuss the mechanism itself and its relation to the 
symptoms. The present writer makes no attempt to deny that 
self-preservation is uppermost in the mind of the soldier at certain 
times, nor indeed that the fear of death operates in the service of 
self-preservation. The soldier gradually accustoms himself to the 
danger of being killed or overcompensates by extreme acts of 
heroism or undue exposure. Timofieyeff (7) in an investigation 
as to where men in active service become insane, concluded that the 
acute schizophrenics are usually found in hospitals more or less 
distant from the firing line, and but few of the chronic cases ever 
reached there at all. Similar cases are seen in this country in men 
who went down in our camps and had never been overseas. The 
acute cases often developed after the period at the front when the 
soldier had returned to the rest area. 

A discussion of fear in general would extend beyond the limits 
of this paper, but it is necessary to make a few references to it. We 
shall return to the discussion of the fear of death later. From 
personal observation, talking with those who have experienced these 
emotions the writer is convinced that another fear becomes opera- 
tive near the firing line and that this fear is the most intolerable of 
all. This is the fear of fear, the fear of being afraid, which is a 
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conscious fear. It becomes of the greatest importance to distinguish 
between conscious and unconscious fears, since the former are ac- 
companied by a profound sense of conscious guilt, shame and in- 
feriority and often end in suicide. Thus Guy de Maupassant, in a 
story entitled “A Coward” describes a French nobleman, who, 
having challenged a man to a duel for an insult to a lady under his 
escort, and having insisted on the use of pistols, is so overcome by 
his panic over his fear of being afraid that he kills himself with 
one of the pistols before the duel. One can scarcely say that this 
was an act of self-preservation. Maupassant’s short analysis gives 
a concise description of this man’s contemplation of his own death, 
its negation, his autonomic disturbances, the development of the 
fear of fear, and his suicide to get away from this fear of fear. 
This is of course a conscious fear. The story itself should con- 
vince us that the fear of death and fear in general is not so simple 
as it appears on first sight. In another place the same author says: 
“One really feels that dreadful convulsion of the soul which is 
called fright only when fear is somewhat mingled with the super- 
stitious terror of bygone centuries. He alludes to subconscious 
fear and gives us another example of the fact that literature has 
given us many psychological facts which we persistently refuse to 
recognize. Psychoanalysis will however, in this case, disagree with 
the idea that the “superstitious terror” is a phylogenetic trans- 
mission from “bygone centuries” of the race of the individual, and 
will call this a defense mechanism, a projection backwards. It will, 
however, place the origin of this superstitious terror in the “ bygone 
centuries” of the individual’s own psychic life, in the fears and 
guilt of his primitive, savage, infantile life. 

There are many facts in our lives which show that these in- 
fantile ideas are carried into the later stages. When the soldier 
was asked to train himself in methods of killing he may have con- 
sciously convinced himself of the right to do so; but unfortunately 
for him as a soldier the infantile ego-ideal cannot be changed 
quickly, and his subconscious still retained the old standard, with 
which his conscious acts continuously conflicted. During the days 
of the public executioner only the most hardened men were able 
to kill without remorse, and today, the execution of the man 
guilty of the worst of crimes and sentenced by the highest tribunal 
operative under the Herd Law, the exponent of the social con- 
science, is conducted in such a way that a mechanical trap is sprung, 
so that no one will have the death on his conscience. One man of 
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the firing squad has a blank cartridge so that each can believe that 
the shot he fired was a harmless one. The need for such customs 
shows that we are all a prey to our subconscious ideals. These and 
other considerations which might be added if it were necessary 
bring us to the point that the emotional conflict involved in the 
fear of death is a subconscious one and involves those ideas rela- 
tive to hate, killing and death which resulted in the repressions 
which led to the formation of our own personal ego-ideal with refer- 
ence to these subjects. 

The fundamental character of a man is his elemental impulse. 
to gratify certain primitive personal needs, and civilization is con- 
structed on the renunciation of these impulses. Man’s cultural 
adaptability rests in his power to transform his egotistical impulses 
into altruistic ones. This transformation is effected by grouping 
and directing his infantile affects so that they are acceptable on the 
ethical level of the adult. The affects most concerned are ambiva- 
lent love and hate, and the struggle to control these is intimately 
associated at the infantile level with the ideas of death of the 
mother or father, brothers or sisters, or their surrogates. The 
so-called normal man is one whose psychic structure has been 
differentiated so as to fill the more altruistic and flexible conditions 
of life. This is done by grouping his infantile affects so that 
they are acceptable to society. Early fixation makes him asocial 
in this sense. If the fear of death is a subconscious one we must 
look to the infantile period for its explanation, to the time when the 
child gained the concept of death itself. We must understand the 
development of the ego-ideal, the comparison of the self that is 
with the self that the child wishes to be. 

That the subconscious is savage, primitive and archaic needs no 
elaboration; and since the mind of modern man is not accessible 
in large numbers for analysis of the subconscious after killing his 
fellow man, we must look to the analysis of savage man for our 
explanations and reason by analogy. After that we may add the 
results of psychanalysis to confirm that analogy. For this purpose 
the ideas of Freud on the psychic mechanisms of primitive man with 
reference to death, killing, sacrifice, remorse, the development of 
taboo, etc., are briefly abstracted. 

Primitive man killed without scruple and was incapable of realiz- 
ing his own death; he triumphed at the corpse of his slain enemy, 
concealing his own death by denying it the significance of destroy- 
ing life. At the death of the beloved one he was subject to two 
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conflicting emotions, (1) he was brought face to face with the 
realization of his own death, which capacity grew as time went on, 
since the loved one was part of his own beloved self, and (2) there 
was a source of satisfaction, for the dead was something foreign 
to him. The beloved dead aroused hostile feelings because they 
had been friends and enemies at the same time due to the ambival- 
ency of love and hate. He invented spirits while gazing at the 
corpse of his beloved and the consciousness of guilt which mingled 
with his grief gave to these spirits the character of evil demons 
which he feared. The continued remembrance of the dead, as 
though they lived beyond death, led to the idea of the future life 
and was modified into religious ideas. These religious ideas still 
further debased life so that the life after the grave was given still 
greater importance. This was further elaborated into former exist- 
ences, transmigrations, reincarnations, etc., all with the object of 
depriving death of its meaning as the termination of life. The 
contemplation of the corpse led to the theory of the soul and im- 
mortality. The sense of guilt, “ Thou shalt not kill,” was a reac- 
tion against the gratification of the hate for the beloved dead which 
was concealed behind the grief. After returning from the war- 
path the savage did penance for his enemies killed because he feared 
their avenging spirits. These spirits of the fallen dead were noth- 
ing but the expression of his evil conscience over his blood guilt. 
The importance of these penances consist not alone in that he did 
penance but in the manner of his doing it, since nearly all of these 
penances concerned his love objects, the commonest being that he 
could not touch his wife until certain ceremonials had been per- 
formed. This subject of penance will be returned to later. In 
order that the above statements will not disturb the religious convic- 
tions of the reader it should be said that this subject has but little 
to do with the religion of today, or the belief in a Creator. There 
have been many different kind of hereafters in as many different 
religions. All of them cannot be correct, because they contradict 
each other. It is, however, intimately connected with the super- 
stitions of every age, and with those religions which are built up to 
propitiate an angry God. 

It is now easy to show the connection between what has been 
said in reference to the mind of the savage and schizophrenia, since 
the attitude of the patient’s unconscious is the same as the con- 
scious activity of primitive man. The patient’s unconscious does 
not believe in its own death but acts as though it were immortal; 
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while the fear of death is usually stimulated or initiated by con- 
scious guilt. Each soldier recognized that while he had much 
against the German collectively, individually he did not have any 
quarrel with these individual German soldiers, many of whom he 
felt were forced into the war, or were a part of a system in which 
he had no voice. To kill such a man was horrible to contemplate. 

What has been said with reference to infantile love and hate, the 
origin of death, the development of the ego-ideal, etc., will have 
immediately connoted in the mind of the reader versed in psycho- 
analysis the nuclear complex of the neurosis, the CGédipus problem, 
which through ambivalency and association concerns all the chief 
problems at the infantile level. For the reader not so versed the 
deductions in Freud’s Totem and Taboo will be added. Freud has 
shown the value of grouping persons into totems to prevent incest. 
He has gone still further and shown that the totem animal is the 
surrogate for the father. This is supported by the belief of the 
savage himself that the totem is his ancestor. In his discussion of 
taboo Freud has shown conclusively that the taboo regulations arise 
from the fear of the death being communicated from the dead 
person to the living. In order to avoid this many ceremonials 
were performed. The savage did not conceal the fact that he 
feared the presence and the return of the spirit of the dead person; 
he practiced a host of ceremonials to keep this spirit off. The 
ambivalency of the emotion for the dead is shown in many ways; 
immediately after death the beloved member of a family becomes 
a demon, from whom the survivors expect nothing but hostility. 
This has not changed greatly in many persons of today; the fear of 
a dead person is almost universal. 

These taboos concern mostly three classes of persons (1) ene- 
mies, (2) rulers, and (3) the dead. Freud then proceeds to show 
that the totemic system with its taboos resolves itself into an elabora- 
tion of the infantile Gédipus complex, the prohibition against marry- 
ing the mother (incest) and killing the father. He goes on to show 
that the savage associates in his mind the infantile father complex 
with the totem animal, the slain enemy, his rulers which of course 
are elevated symbols for the father, and the dead. Together with 
these associations are his earlier associations of his infantile hatred 
for his father and the sense of guilt. The sense of guilt for the 
hatred of the infantile father is projected into the later taboo regula- 
tions. The most skeptical reader will, it is believed, be convinced 
that the fear of death in the savage results from sexual complexes, 
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and that the taboo regulations are designed to ward off these results. 
It is also apparent that while the origin of these regulations is in the 
sexual instinct that they are used in the service of the self-preserva- 
tive instinct. The importance of this to psychiatrists is very great, 
since in our efforts to relieve these conditions, we would not succeed 
if we looked for the fundamental disturbance in the self-preservative 
life instead of in the sexual life. 

Parallel with this analysis Freud places the compulsion neurosis 
which he finds corresponds with the taboo regulations. In this 
condition there is a predominent painful conscientiousness which is 
a reaction to the temptation which persists in the unconscious and 
which develops into high degrees of guilty conscience as the neurosis 
develops. With this there is always a high degree of anxiety. We 
know that when wish feelings are repressed the libido is transformed 
into anxiety, and with these cases the sense of guilt contains an 
unknown and unconscious element. The obsessive rules of some 
neurotics are nothing but measures of self-reassurance and self- 
punishment erected against the reinforced impulse to commit 
murder. That these impulses are subconsciously carried from the 
infantile to the adult life needs no further elaboration. The an- 
archist and the regicide are common types where the taboo fails. 
But the compulsion neurosis differs from the totem taboo in one 
particular. While the savage fears death for himself for the 
violation of the taboo, the compulsion neurotic projects this death 
on some near relative or loved one. But originally the threat of 
punishment was directed against his own person, the fear for his 
own life. The death wish directed toward the beloved person is 
always the basis of the formation of the prohibition. There is no 
need to emphasize that this death wish is towards one of one’s in- 
fantile family. Freud closes the chapter with the statement that 
while the compulsion neurosis is a caricature of the religion, the 
paranoid delusion is a caricature of the philosophic system. 

To the above material may be added the great mass of evidence 
resulting from the study of schizophrenia to show that the fear of 
death is an elaboration of the sexual instinct. But with these cases 
we must remember that the sexual element is largely symbolized ; 
also that the fear of death is an ambivalent emotion. The hebe- 
phrenic may wish to die as symbolized by his return to the mother, 
but it is for the purpose of re-birth; the catatonic submits to the 
authority of the father, who is the personification of the incest wish ; 
the paranoid symbolizes his father hatred, projects it onto the world 
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and re-directs it toward himself in the delusions of persecution. 
Back of all these is the fear of death. The hated father who stands 
so powerfully in the way of the realization of the sexual demands 
of the child is both loved and hated. After the satisfaction of this 
hate by the removal of the father accomplished by the death wish, 
suppressed tender impulses assert themselves, and show themselves 
as a sense of remorse and guilt. The concept of the avenging father 
now adds the fear of death, which corresponds with the analysis 
of the totem and taboo. The fear of death, then resolves itself into 
the fear of the loss of the mother and the revenge of the father, 
the personification of the incest wish. 

The concept of death develops early in the life of the child. 
The first idea is that the hated person should be away so that he 
cannot interfere with the gratification of the love with the mother. 
There is but little sense of guilt at this time. But later when the 
realization comes that death is a destroyer, and before this concept 
of destruction is repressed, the remorse and shame for the death 
wish is added. To this is then added the fear that the death will be 
contagious to the child himself and to the loved object, the mother. 
The death wish, therefore, operates to bring about just the condi- 
tion it was originally intended to prevent, the loss of the mother. 
We may conclude therefore that the symptoms of the compulsion 
neurosis and schizophrenia correspond with the regulations of totem 
and taboo, which are designed to escape the fear of death by 
contagion. Further that the fear of death is a subconscious fear 
and in its last analysis is a fear of the loss of the love of the mother 
or of the punishment by the father who represents the personifica- 
tion of the incest wish. 

After this long digression into the origin of the fear of death 
let us return to the situation is general. It has often been said 
that these cases are situation psychoses. All psychoses are in a 
sense situation psychoses. Those entitled to this special designation, 
if indeed any at all are, should be limited to where the content of 
the delusions negates the specific condition of the patient or environ- 
ment, which if true would relieve the patient of the responsibility 
for the act which keeps him in the situation. Thus in the prison 
psychosis the murderer may believe that his victim did not die at all, 
and that therefore he has been pardoned, but that his enemies keep 
him from being released. If schizophrenia were a situation psy- 
chosis in this sense the patient might believe that there were no war, 
that he was in France on a vacation or there would be some delusion 
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which changes the environment or himself. But instead of all this 
the complaints of the schizophrenic are of a strictly personal nature 
and it is remarkable how closely they follow one stereotyped 
pattern. This is because they are all reactions to wished for con- 
ditions within himself. Someone calls him names affecting his 
character, usually referring to some sexual perversions; someone 
accuses him of being a spy; someone is going to injure him, is 
following him, is suspicious of him, is going to crucify him. It is 
remarkable that there is an almost complete absence of coloring 
matter applying to the war. In fact they show exactly the same 
delusional content and symptoms as those schizophrenics who have 
not been in the war at all. In other words the conflict is a strictly 
personal one, the sexual nature of which is clearly apparent in the 
stories of the patients themselves. Even in the paranoid cases, 
where on account of the projection element one would expect to find 
war coloring, the symbolic elaborations are personal. 

It may be rather difficult at first sight to see how schizophrenia 
is a situation psychosis in any sense. It might be formulated as 
follows: When a man finds it impossible to renounce for the benefit 
of the race his egotistical ideas of self-preservation, and with it the 
lower loves on which this is based, the love of mother, self or 
person of the same sex, and society and his own self-respect de- 
mand such a renunciation, the onward flow of his libido is blocked 
and he cannot “carry on.” No one can be altruistic with the 
libido fixed at the mother or narcissistic level. His self-respect 
and fear of fear prevent a physical flight so he makes a mental 
flight backward to that time in his life when he not only did not 
have to fight for self-preservation and was protected by others, 
but also to that period of his existence when he did not feel the 
moral responsibility of being a social animal. This is of course to 
that mental Elysium when he was cared for by his family and had 
no responsibility—to some stage of his infantile existence. This is 
the first stage of the regression, one we never see nor understand. 
This is the first flight. 

This regression solves all his difficulties so far as the fear of 
being killed and the lack of social responsibility is concerned, be- 
cause as psychoanalysis has shown such a regression is a symbolic 
death of the libido—of the personality. The patient accepts the 
death which he loves and fears according to the law of ambivalency. 
But unfortunately this solution only embroils him in new difficulties, 
for when he was actually in this infantile stage of his existence he 
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indulged freely in incestuous fancies toward his mother image, and 
hatred and death wishes toward his father and those who inter- 
fered with the love of the mother. He did not feel the social 
demand. In the inverted type, he wished the love of the father 
and had death wishes toward the mother. One should remember 
that these terms are used as prototypes, and that individual cases 
have various modifications of these extreme wishes. The recur- 
rence of these infantile wishes now become intolerable to him, so 
that in withdrawing from adult reality by regression he does so 
only to find himself in a still more intolerable situation. This is 
his condition when he arrives at the hospital. Fortunately for him 
society has removed the great obstacle to the onward flow of his 
libido along adult channels in removing him from the situation 
where his life was at stake. He is sent to the peace and quiet of a 
ward where the cause being removed he rapidly recovers, provided 
no new obstacle is encountered. 

When he enters this second intolerable situation there are two 
courses open to him, either (1) to shut out all conscious activity 
regarding his sexual ideas by refusing to think of them consciously 
but giving himself up to them completely in fancy, the hebephrenic 
solution; or by symbolizing and projecting them on others, the 
paranoid solution; or (2) to return to his normal level without in- 
sight, negating or forgetting the whole experience. It is only when 
he has completely regressed in the hebephrenic solution or satis- 
factorily symbolized his submission to the father imago in the 
paranoid type that his conscious mind ceases to rebel against the 
sexual infantile ideas which came to consciousness after the first 
flight. This negation or symbolizing of thought constitutes the 
second flight, since to negate facts or replace them by symbols is 
a failure to meet reality; but is a partial recovery, one step toward 
reality. As long as he can maintain this state of mind he is per- 
fectly comfortable and will not recover. But the environment con- 
tinually breaks in on his reveries or breaks down his symbolisms 
and so keeps the struggle before him. 

All cases of schizophrenia breaking down from the strain of war 
recover, unless a new obstacle is encountered. If, by adjusting to 
reality, the patient would find himself in another, a third intolerable 
situation, he does not recover. These obstacles are the conflicts 
which cause regression in ordinary life, for example returning to 
an intolerable married situation or to one where the love object 
has been lost through death, or intolerable through absence of love 
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on the part of the patient or for which there was disgust, fear or 
hatred; or when there is great sense of conscious guilt for sexual 
acts of adolescence; great sense of inferiority, etc. It is these 
latter problems that the psychoanalyst has to solve. 

The second conflict was one from which the patient had not 
entirely gotten away from before entry into the war, because re- 
gression occurred in those persons whose infantile affects were con- 
tinually breaking through from repression during civil life, who 
had no real sublimations of their infantile trends, and whose love 
life was fixed at one of the lower levels. It is only a return to the 
conflicts of the early sexual life, to conflicts which long ago had 
been consciously forgotten, but which had been kept forgotten with 
difficulty. The level at which these conflicts had originally occurred 
was the infantile and early narcissistic when the sublimation of the 
CEdipus was taking place and during the period of birth fancies, 
when the riddle of life and the meaning of death was being solved. 
When the repressions were removed these infantile affects surged 
up from repression like water from subterranean depths in the 
pipe of an artesian well, and the patient stood mute, helpless or 
confused with this flood of infantile emotion pouring over him. 
His conscious mind, accustomed to gratifying his various crude 
infantile sexual desires in such combinations or with such modi- 
fications as to be acceptable to the ethical feelings of an adult, such 
as vulgarizing a woman who was his mother image instead of 
loving her, was suddenly forced to recognize these primitive desires 
in their crude form as he did when he was a child. For instance, 
instead of showing his love for his mother by sending her a bouquet 
of flowers, he now again has incestuous wishes toward her. He 
is forced to think a love language he once spoke, but which he no 
longer finds acceptable or tolerable. He is an enigma to others but 
more so to himself. Regression is spontaneous de-differentiation 
of libido. When a man changes his environment, in which he has 
led a somewhat comfortable existence, although an inferior one, 
and this new environment compels a larger view of life, he cannot 
rise to the emergency. He makes the effort, but de-differentiation 
takes place. This de-differentiation concerns principally his love 
interests. He has to demolish the old structure before he can put 
a new one in its place. As long as repression continues there can- 
not be sublimation. 

The patient’s problem is this: How can a man of thirty think, 
talk and act like a child of five wished to think, talk and act, and 
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at the same time think, talk and act like a man of thirty should? 
But this is not an exact statement of the case since the infantile 
compulsion is in reference to particular wishes only. Not all his 
infantile affects were repressed; many were sublimated and did not 
return in their infantile form. He may eat, dress and conduct 
himself like a man of thirty in many ways, provided his infantile 
affects do not compel him to do otherwise. The affects which 
return in their infantile form are those most severely repressed and 
always relate to his infantile love object, the nature of his love 
aim, his infantile birth fancies and his conceptions of life and 
death. This being a child with reference to his love life and a man 
of thirty in other respects is a manifestation of dissociation. 

The actual child of five wished to do something, but his con- 
science told him that he should not. The child accepts the wish to 
do a things as though the thing were actually accomplished, and 
reacts to the wish as though the wished-for thing were a reality. If 
conscience says that the wish was a good wish there is no sense of 
guilt. But all repressed affects were bad wishes, else there would 
have been no need for repression, hence they are always connected 
with a sense of guilt. While solving his G¢dipus problem the child 
killed with a look those who thwarted his wishes just as the savage 
kills with magic; and just as with the savage the evil spirit of the 
dead, be they loved ones, friends or enemies, are but his evil con- 
science. In our patients the evil persons or spirits the “voices ” 
who are talking to them, talking about them or persons who are 
reading their minds, hypnotizing them or what not, the “they” we 
so often get in the histories are the patient’s own evil conscience. 
Conscience is partly made up of prohibitions from within, phylo- 
genetic racial knowledge, and partly from prohibitions from with- 
out, that is from society, which is an elaboration of the infantile 
family. Just as the infantile family enlarges into Society so the 
“they”? may be enlarged to take in some body of men all showing 
the same characteristic in one respect, as the Masons, Catholics or 
other group, a symbolic representation of some members or attribute 
of some member of the infantile family. [The term conscience is 
here used in the sense of the corrective influence of the infantile 
ego-ideal.] 

Schizophrenics describe this dual condition brought about by the 
dissociation, in many ways. Thus one says that he is made up 
of two persons, one right and the other wrong, God and the devil 
(the infantile wisher and his conscience) ; a second says that he is 
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one person at night and another during the day; a third that he 
hears voices in his left ear telling him to do this or that and another 
in his right ear telling him not to do so, again, the infantile wisher 
and his conscience. It is to be noted that the patient rarely hears 
the wrong or bad voice in the right ear unless he be left-handed or 
was so in infancy and was trained out of it, a very common condi- 
tion in these cases. A large number are left-handed. This hal- 
lucination of hearing has a well-grounded meaning in life since we 
speak of the voice of conscience which would suggest that normal 
persons feel that the correcting impulse is so strong as almost, if not 
quite, to be heard. 

The child wished to see the nude body of the mother, and spied 
upon her or wished to do so; his conscience reproved him, perhaps 
at the correction of the mother. Our patient reénacts in fancy those 
pleasant infantile experiences, and now, just as formerly, his infan- 
tile conscience, the “they,” call him a spy. The word German 
stands for something bad, hated. Perhaps the child feared the 
father when he spied on the mother, and then the word German 
has the connotation with father. 

The child wished to take the maternal nipple in his mouth. 
After weaning, and still wishing to return to this source of love, 
but being forbidden, he wished to take those parts of himself which 
resemble the nipple in his mouth, first his penis, then his toe and 
thumb. He again reénacts these infantile wishes in fancy and 
again his infantile conscience, the “they” accuse him of wishing to 
indulge in fellatio. The child in his birth fancies studied the birth 
of animals, and associated the females with the mother and the 
young with himself. (Chickens, dogs, cows, bulls, are common 
epithets for humans.) The repression of all sexual questions by 
his parents made him feel guilty and his conscience reproved him. 
He again returns to his infantile wishes to nurse at the breast and 
his infantile conscience, the “they,” call him S. O. B. The child 
desired to obtain self-gratification, and the mother, a part of his 
infantile conscience, threatened to cut “it” off. Thereafter con- 
science said to him “if you do that you are guilty, it will be cut off.” 
When he again returns to his infantile wishes his infantile con- 
science, the “they,” are going to castrate him, or castrate him 
symbolically by cutting off his arm or leg, or cutting him to pieces, 
an expiation for his wish. The child had cruel death wishes 
toward the father, later toward the Germans. Conscience smote 
him and he reacted with excessive tenderness and submission to the 
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authority of the father. His religious teachings pictured Christ on 
the Cross, who submitted to the will of God the Father, a good 
man whom he should emulate and a father image. When he re- 
turns to his father hatred again he submits and punishes himself; 
now “they” are going to crucify him. The child while indulging 
in self-gratification feared to be caught; his conscience was watch- 
ing him and reproved him and knew he was guilty. With the 
return of the infantile wish comes the return of the infantile fear 
and for the same reason the “they” are watching him, suspecting 
him and following him. And so on through the whole category of 
accusations made against him, the delusions are the things he wished 
to do as an infant and he is accusing himself of having done them 
or of wishing to do them when he hears the “they,” his own 
infantile conscience, making the accusation. But what he cannot 
understand and which we must is that it is the returned infantile 
wish and the returned infantile conscience which is talking. It is 
true that he may have had just these experiences in later life 
(Peeping Tom, fellatio, etc.) but they were conditioned and made 
easier by the infantile channels which were formed and are often 
symbolic actions. Certain vile names are used habitually; they 
hit in a vulnerable place because when viewed from the standpoint 
of an adult our infantile wishes were just these crude, asocial ones. 
The greatest repressions were needed where the temptation was 
greatest, hence the use of the reference to the family dog. Later in 
his birth fancies the child learns that the male introduces something 
somewhere and not knowing of the existence of the vagina often 
believes that children are born through the rectum (the theory of 
cloacal birth) and that impregnation takes place through this open- 
ing. In his incestuous fancies toward the mother, and wishing to 
emulate the father the child wished to introduce his penis in the 
mother’s rectum. Hereafter the rectum may remain a necessary 
organ for his love gratification. Conscience reproved him as a child, 
and with the return of the infantile wish and infantile conscience 
it, the “they,” accuse him of wishing to indulge in pederasty, 
taking the active part. It often happens that, conditioned by his 
infantile experiences, he actually did indulge in sodomy or fellatio, 
taking the active part, in adolescence; or he may remain actively 
homosexual through adolescence, but analysis shows that these acts 
are only a continuation of his infantile wishes. These later ex- 
periences are a source of terrible worry because he thinks that the 
voices are referring to them and knows that the voices are telling 
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the truth. He often complains of these accusations bitterly and 
remembers them consciously ; but we should remember that behind 
these experiences are the infantile ones. If the patient has ever 
been heterosexual (and one must not make the error of calling 
prostitution heterosexuality) and has made a flight from women he 
quite naturally returns to that method of gratification that formerly 
gave the greatest satisfaction, the level of his fixation. This is the 
class of object-homoerotics or aggressive homosexuals, the Don 
Juan type of later life. 

Contrasted with this group are those cases where the C£dipus 
was inverted, where as a child he was uncertain of his sexual role 
and imagined himself in the place of the mother. These are the 
inverts, or subject-homo-erotics or submissive homosexuals. Here 
the nature of the delusions is quite different. In the C&dipus he 
identified himself with the mother, wished her death and the love 
of the father, and in his birth fancies wished the love of the male. 
Conscience reproved him. With the return of his wishes to submit 
physically to the father, the “they,” his infantile conscience, say 
they are going to force him to submit to sodomy, or make him 
take the passive part in fellatio; they accuse him of being pregnant; 
or they are going to force him to submit symbolically when they are 
going to stab him, shoot him, or penetrate him in some manner. 

In the first series the aggressive homo-erotic submits to the 
dominance of the father who was a strong man because he inspired 
the child, or from a sense of guilt for his cruel death wishes toward 
him. This is illustrated in the crucifixion attitude and flexibilitas 
cerea. The catatonic fights against his own wishes and the cata- 
tonia is a physical fixation with the object of making the wishes 
impossible. The hebephrenic gives up the fight and seeks comfort 
in becoming a child again and indulging his fancies ad libitum. In 
the second group, the submissive homo-erotic, the patient has given 
up the fight to become or remain heterosexual, and if married has 
taken an unrejuvenated mother image to wife. In these cases the 
father was a weak man, while the mother is usually found to have 
been an aggressive woman and dominated the father. The patient 
submits to the mother as a female. All his delusions show sub- 
mission or wishes to submit to another male. These are the para- 
noid cases. Since he does not escape by regression and the con- 
scious admission of his desires would be intolerable, he escapes by 
symbolizing his wishes to himself, and they must be interpreted at 
the symbolic level, but they are nevertheless infantile wishes that he 
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has symbolized. Any breaking down of this symbolism would be 
followed by a conscious realization of the nature of his cravings, 
which would be very painful. He therefore resists any attempt to 
translate these symbols into terms of reality, until he has given up 
the wishes when they spontaneously disappear. When the mean- 
ing of the symbol becomes too obvious for comfort he changes the 
symbol for another. 

There is much doubt in the writer’s mind that regression to the 
intrauterine level ever occurs in schizophrenia. It is true that the 
patient often assumes the intrauterine or fetal position; and in the 
worst cases the patient retires to the dark corners, strips off all his 
clothing and wraps himself in a blanket. But this is also the posi- 
tion of many adult savages and human children. If the patient has 
auditory hallucinations of formed words or visual hallucinations he 
certainly has not regressed to that level, but only to the level of 
his infantile birth fancies where he dramatized the phantasy in his 
play activities or day dreams. It is also doubtful if suicide means 
a return to the maternal matrix. Analysis of the records of a 
number of cases that actually did commit suicide showed such addi- 
tional delusions as being hypnotized, which is submission to the 
male, sexual experiences of a passive nature, wishing to die to be 
born again and a great sense of conscious guilt. The masochistic 
element is very strong. The fact that these patients almost always 
hang themselves even when it is very difficult for them to do so, or 
cut their throats suggests the expiation of their crime at the sym- 
bolic level, a modified crucifixion, and rather a submission to the 
father. The sense of guilt seems so oppressive that there is an 
inversion of the fear of death into the fear of life, life and death 
being ambivalent emotions. 

Instead of hearing a voice accusing him of vile practices the 
patient may believe that he is suspected by other persons of wishing 
to indulge in them. The delusions are the infantile wish. Hal- 
lucinations of sight may be present, when, just as with the auditory 
hallucinations, they are the infantile images, the father or mother 
images or their surrogates. A very large percentage of these cases 
show that the patient was an only or the youngest boy, with a great 
attachment to the mother or an older sister who resembled the 
mother, who cared for him in his childhood. When either kind of 
hallucination is not recognized as an infantile imago, it is neverthe- 
less usually easy to reduce it by analysis. Visual hallucinations are 
usually symbolized on a higher level than the auditory. 
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The usual mechanisms of dreams such as distortion, condensa- 
tion, dramatization, replacement, inversion, etc., are seen in the 
delusions and hallucinations, since they are also infantile wishes the 
same as dreams. 

We may always get a clear idea of the delusion or hallucination 
if for the word “they ” we substitute the words “ my infantile con- 
science ” and by remembering that this prohibition is against actual 
infantile wishes recurring in the patient’s mind. When the delusion 
or hallucination is symbolic, the idea for which the symbol stands 
must also be substituted. 

Finally the writer wishes to state that the conclusions reached 
referring to the types of homosexuality apply only to the male homo- 
erotic; and to emphasize that whether the patient is an aggressive 
or passive homo-erotic depends on whether the. libido seeks an 
aggressive or submissive means of gratification. 
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THE PARAPHRENIC’S INACCESSIBILITY* 


By Mary K. IsHam, M.D. 


NEW YORK CITY 


The root words of paraphrenia, meaning beside or beyond mind 
do not disclose beside or beyond whose mind, but discarding for 
the moment the formal history and meaning of the term with its 
close relation to paranoia and schizophrenia or dementia przecox, we 
know that it can be applied accurately in its latent meaning to a dis- 
turbance of personality which lies beyond the mind or understand- 
ing of the psychiatrist—although not nearly so much as it did 
before the illuminating work of Kraepelin, Freud and Jung. The 
patient often has at least a partial insight into his condition. The 
physician has not enough insight to cure him. He may be able to 
transform some of the symptoms into those less troublesome, to 
solve a few conflicts, and make several hours less unhappy for the 
patient, but he does not cure him in the same sense that he cures a 
psychoneurotic. The physician may also make to his own satis- 
faction many plausible interpretations of the patient’s symptoms, but 
unless these are accepted by the latter and effect his release from 
them, they do not fulfill their function of curing. The term para- 
phrenic includes a connotation of the physician’s unconscious re- 
venge against the patient becauses he could accomplish for the latter 
so much less than he attempted. 

Some paraphrenics effect an automatic self-cure in a selected 
environment by returning to their own norm after reaching the 
limit of regression and then reversing the process. 

We are now classifying psychoneurotics and normals together 
quite easily. No one feels hopeless if he is called neurotic, but the 
term paraphrenic carries with it a sense of incurability. Still, be- 
cause there are so many signs of immense energy stored away in 
the nature of paraphrenics, we are tempted again and again to con- 
tinue our search and speculation, to keep on working with them, in 
and out of their several kinds of attacks, even though we find after 
all our efforts that the patient continues to be locked up behind his 
inaccessibility. 

1 Read before the New York Psychoanalytical Society, March 30, 1920. 
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It is this constancy of lack of accessibility which is the most 
important determinant in making a diagnosis of paraphrenia. And 
it is from the starting point of the paraphrenic’s inaccessibility that 
I wish to discuss a few of the patients with whom I have worked. 

I shall first tell you of a personality who presented the hardest 
and smoothest and most opaque surface of any one I have met in 
private practice. Every attempt to soften the defensive enclosure 
glanced off dulled and ineffectual. This patient was quite indiffer- 
ent about coming to my office, and merely allowed herself to be 
brought by a relative who was advised by another physician to bring 
her. She had a substratum of constitutional inferiority and feeble- 
mindedness which were ingrafted with paraphrenic trends. After 
her transplantation to the United States from Russia at eleven 
years of age, her abnormalities became more evident. At the time 
of consultation she was twenty-four years old, and had lived in this 
country for thirteen years, yet she could read and write only a 
few words of the English language, and that with difficulty. She 
could read and write Russian with more ease, and had the native 
intelligence of a child of eight years, plus sixteen years more of 
experience and memory, the last seven of which were spent under 
the care of physicians in and out of institutions. She lived at home, 
and was able to help support herself at a simple occupation and go 
about alone. 

She complained, “If I could see something of myself in other 
people I would feel better. The emptiness draws my personality. 
I feel that the wall there (referring to the wall in my office) is all 
right, but the space, the emptiness, I cannot understand. When I 
stand and talk the walls look at me. White stone walls scare the 
life out of me. From the chest up, I feel empty. I feel like I 
would be the wall. Everything looking empty and wide open.” 
Sometimes the walls appeared to her not only empty but gaping. 
At times she felt she was about to be swallowed by the sur- 
roundings. 

“TI feel that there is not a ‘featch” in my face,” she said. 
“Featch”” meant feature. Formerly she had an illusion that her 
head did not walk along with her, and at another time a delusion 
that a good-looking sister had cut off her (the patient’s) face, and 
used it for herself. 

She told me how she used to cry about her face when a child, but 
insisted again and again that it did not bother her now at all. 

“Tf a doctor would understand me and would tell me something 
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new, I could be cured. When people pay attention to me, I feel 
relieved.” 

At first she thought I could cure her, because she would be 
able to find her lost features in my face. She was pleased at my 
close attention to everything she said. She talked very fast and 
annexed glibly and often in grotesque form any word of spoken 
English that came along, together with those of her own coinage. 
If I attempted to say anything, she was very restless and did not 
listen, fidgeting to continue a repetition of the history of her suffer- 
ings. She could not focus her attention, and was completely self- 
distracted. 

In this poor girl’s case there was a reason for repressing the 
feeling of having a face, for she had a disfigurement of the upper 
lip and left nostril resulting from a hare-lip. A successful opera- 
tion had been performed when she was a child, which left some 
evidence, however, of the original trouble. She always dreaded 
looking in a mirror, but declared that the feeling had nothing to do 
with her scar, but with her general appearance of ill-health. She 
was very fat and anemic, and was receiving medical treatment for 
these and other physical disabilities. 

The interpretation of her obsessive fear and ideas crystallize 
into some form after learning the following history which I have 
greatly abbreviated. 

Seven years ago, she had undergone an operation for an ischio- 
rectal abscess. A few weeks afterward she awoke with terror 
from the following dream: Somebody was right near me—I didn’t 
know whether angel or devil—and cut me up. There was some 
blood and I felt that I was screaming terribly in my sleep. I put 
my hands out and wanted to chase someone away. This was a 
reproduction of her fright over the operation and conflicting feel- 
ings about the doctor. 

Immediately after the dream, the obsession about having no 
face came upon her with its succeeding feelings and transitory 
illusions and delusions. 

The doctor who performed the operation was very fascinating 
to her, but realizing that he could not care for her, she repressed 
the libido outgoing toward him and thereafter began a long series 
of visits to different physicians to cure her symptoms. 

The libido of this girl who was predominantly both autoerotic 
and uncomfortably narcistic was stimulated and brought further 
to object love by close contact during and after an operation for 
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ischio-rectal abscess by a physician, who had already been fasci- 
nating to her. The inadmissible feeling repressed was absorbed 
by the already repressed pain of her disfigurement. Several weeks 
afterward the unconscious brought the craving nearer the surface 
through the dream and with it the old pain which made the situa- 
tion unbearable. She therefore the more vigorously repressed all 
painful ideas concerning her face and decreed it absent. But so 
much the. more did the search for ideal features emerge, and she 
began hunting her features in the face of physicians who were 
substitutes for the first. Her obsession allowed her to keep on 
seeking her physician and at the same time to deny the existence 
of her disfigurement. I did not explain this to her. It would have 
been quite unacceptable and caused a still further repression, 
perhaps, of consulting physicians, which was her safety-valve. This 
patient did not have the average intelligence nor capacity for effort. 
And like most paraphrenics she had an automatically working 
mechanism for progressively transforming all symptomatic acts 
which she knew were noticeable into further repression and thus 
developing a deeper psychosis with different but more troublesome 
symptoms. The less said to such patients, the better, for too much 
advice is misplaced. 

This girl by finding some physician who would act as a sub- 
stitute for the first, who would tell her something new, pay at- 
tention to her, i.¢., tell her he loved her, would thus supply the ideal 
features, for they would be troublesome and a hindrance to her 
fulfillment in life no longer. But her conception of love had been 
of an autoerotic type, for she had previously never felt affection for 
anyone, not even in the family circle. She had admired, pitied, and 
feared her father, but had never consciously loved him. I could 
not find evidence of her being able to make an identification with 
any one on a pleasurable basis. She could only start an identifica- 
tion of herself with pitiable individuals from which she immediately 
shrank. 

This persisting identification with pitiable objects is quite a 
common mechanism in paraphrenics. I have a number of cases in 
paraphrenic men who identified themselves in infancy with mothers . 
mistreated by husbands. The painful identification and struggle to 
get away causes a constant conflict, with both opposing forces in the 
unconscious. An irradiation from the disturbance reaches the sur- 
face as a feeling of discomfort, inadequacy. 

There is not time to go into an interweaving of forces showing 
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the original identification with a pitiable object in this case and 
its relation to her actual misfortune, this again connected with a 
money complex, with its fear of poverty, a displacement of this 
anxiety upon her middle name, and all this again hitching up to an 
anal erogenous component and the operation for ischio-rectal 
abscess, etc. Before the present trouble came to the surface, her 
middle name had to be dropped because of her superstitious fear of 
it. (One starts to speak of certain traits in these cases, and is 
immediately led into innumerable channels. Since this is to be a 
short paper, we shall have to return abruptly to the subject of in- 
accessibility. ) 

We have seen that she was trying to cure her trouble by find- 
ing in the face of others a reflection of her own ideal face. She 
did not know how this was to be done. But it is evident that she 
wanted to find it through an appreciative answering glance of others. 
At first she thought that she would find the lost features in my face, 
but I ultimately failed to qualify for the proper response. 

When very perceptible disturbances had resulted from a block- 
ing of libido, caused by the intersection of many fixated psychic 
components at the time of the surgical operation, she regressed into 
seeking identification with inanimate things, which gave no re- 
sponse but terrified her. In her expectancy and dread of unfriendly 
behavior from inanimate things and in her superstitious belief in the 
magic power of names, she was distinctly archaic. Indeed, she 
had never advanced from this animistic level, except in certain 
off-shoots of every short growth. She had very little native in- 
telligence and creative imagination. She could not imagine any- 
thing when looking at the wall. She could not give free association 
to a stimulus word. Her dreams were like those of an unimagina- 
tive child—mere unchanged reproductions of things that had hap- 
pened—of being cut, of telling her troubles to a doctor, of recording 
the numbers of samples sent out from an embroidery store, which 
was her occupation. 

She could make, however, a sort of identification, a negative 
one, with her ideal, in a wall. A wall did not contain the hated 
features. It had no disfigurement, was frictionless, calm, cold, 
non-irritating. 

Here we have an individual constitutionally inferior in both 
biological and psychical reactions. She was not a subject for 
psychoanalysis, but I had an ambition to see what I could do toward 
clearing up the obsession regarding her face. I soon found that 
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the requisites for starting a transference were lacking. As for my 
own share in the transference, I had both sympathy and empathy 
for her (in the sense that Dr. Southard has elaborated empathy 
from Titchener’s coinage and use of the word) i.e., I could quite 
readily see how I might have reacted in the same way under the 
same circumstances. But I had to exert very fatiguing effort to 
read myself into all her trends. After she finished her hour, I was 
almost incapacitated for work on other patients. 

On her part, she was unable to make any identification with 
another except momentarily. After her history and complaints be- 
came mere repetitions, and I arrested the flow of her self-distracti- 
bility by requests calling for some focusing of attention on her part, 
she had no more interest. The rewards of this attempt were quite 
negligible and after a few weeks she stopped coming. 

The next patient, a girl of twenty-two, more intelligent and 
educated than the preceding patient, was inaccessible in a different 
way. She finished the grammar school at the average age, and 
entered a technical school which she left after two months of 
dilatory work and a severe reprimend from the principal for her 
silly tricks and disturbing behavior during school hours. Since 
then she had lived at home with two indulgent parents who had 
spent most of their time in entertaining her. Her father brought 
her to my office while she was in the initial stage of an excited phase 
of hebephrenia. She giggled all the time and in her rambling talk 
gave out the following information. Her queer feelings began two 
months previously when she was walking along the street and looked 
into a large mirror in a show window. She saw the reflection of 
her own face and of many people. Since then she was always look- 
ing to see her own face in other people. She was quite satisfied 
with her appearance. ‘“ When sitting opposite a stranger,” she said, 
“my nose isn’t enough proof to know that I’m there. I don’t feel 
myself unless I can see myself in the mirror. I feel as if I’m be- 
tween people. There is so much traffic and faces in the street that 
I get muddled up. Everyone acts for me and talks for me and 
sounds draw me. People take me away and I feel empty. I know 
everything except myself. I cut off the border line between me and 
the next party.” 

Here we find, in contradistinction to the first case, a rush of 
identification with persons so close that there is no dividing line 
between herself and the environment. She realizes that some- 
thing is wrong. Seeing herself in the mirror reassures and pleases 
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her. Unlike the first case, she was pretty and felt comfortable 
only when looking at her handsome features in a mirror. But she 
failed to read a response or reflection in the faces of other people. 
I judge this was on account of a realization of her silly conduct. 
When the first hour with me was over, she wanted to stay longer 
and said if she couldn’t live with me she didn’t want to be treated. 
Owing to the impossibility of adequate care for her at home and 
her excited condition, I advised a sanitarium or hospital and did 
not accept her for psychoanalysis. She lacked the capacity for 
objectification, could not detach herself from the environment, and 
did not possess the necessary mentality for analytic work. 

In a successful transference there must be something more than 
a mere identification. There must be the power of objectification, 
reflection, always necessary for understanding and properly dis- 
posing of the accumulating material coming to consciousness in 
analysis. 

Sometimes the identifying process is spontaneous. Sometimes 
it requires effort and is consciously cultivated as by physician toward 
patient in order to help. When a good transference is present, 
there is always a free and spontaneous use of both the identifying 
and objectifying process in varying proportion, in addition to what 
is cultivated. But from a paraphrenic patient one usually expects 
very little productive transference. There can be no plastic give 
and take of libido when either identification or objectification become 
fixed in the relation between physician and patient. A transcend- 
ence of interest in the psychoanalytic work is the means of pre- 
serving freedom for sublimating the released libido. 

The next case lifts us into something of a real transference 
which means more accessibility and therefore more chance for 
cure. The patient was a woman of forty-two, who had been a 
school teacher. She was worrying, when she came to me, about 
an obsessive thought, just on the verge of hallucination, and 
amounting to a very vivid mental picture of a paying-teller in a 
bank she patronized. When she closed her eyes she could see the 
image, but realized it was imagination. She always saw him in 
the same position with his head half turned, his back toward her. 
That was his actual and customary position in the bank where he 
was boxed in between two open gratings and serving the men from 
one side, the women from the other. He was usually facing the 
men’s side, and only half turned when waiting on the women. I 
went to the bank myself in order to see how much of this was 
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fantasy, and found her description quite agreeing with fact. The 
image became very annoying and she was frantic with it. The 
analysis disclosed that she was wishing to make this man turn 
around and look at her with a glance of admiration. Upon dis- 
covering this, the image ceased troubling her. Previous to her 
obsession about the bank clerk, her many love affairs, as she called 
‘them, numbering twenty, could all be resolved into craving for 
glances of admiration first from the men themselves and then from 
others in approval of her conquest. We afterward spoke of these 
men as exhibit No. 1, exhibit No. 2, No. 3, etc., for she wanted 
them simply as handsome escorts to complete her own wished-for 
fine appearance and show her family and friends that she, too, 
could attract a fine-looking man. Her fantasies of those men were 
all exhibitionistic, not of the gross type, but of making a show of 
the splendid captive who had yielded to her charms, and was, in 
fact, a spectacular extension of her own personality. The de- 
termining factor was the partial impulse of showing, trailing from 
childhood, when her mother, herself very neurotic, made a special 
point of dressing her expensively and showily and parading her 
up and down the street before the neighbors. A small neighbor 
boy who was awed by her appearance at that time, comes into her 
dreams in many disguises. The pleasurable element in the exhibi- 
tionistic tendency persisted as an ultimate satisfaction, but there 
was also an unpleasant feature in that an aunt whom she greatly 
admired had depreciated her appearance in these early years and 
called her ugly. This gathered to itself every impression of a 
similar sort and she kept her fantasied ugly face in constant con- 
sciousness. She finally developed a functional eruption from over- 
attention. 

She stood before the mirror and examined her face minutely 
every time she entered my office, then sat down and asked me how 
she looked, and again before leaving would scrutinize and rearrange 
her hair, hat and neck-piece. She was truly like Narcissus, forever 
seeking the ideally beautiful and elusive reflection. 

This exhibitionistic tendency does not, of course, exhaust her 
whole paraphrenic condition. She was also suspicious, imagining 
that mean remarks were being made about her by associates, and had 
numerous other symptom-complexes which we shall not go into. 

We have seen that the handsome and admiring boy of the 
patient’s early childhood experience had been transformed through 
a series until it culminated in the bank clerk who must be made to 
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react in the same pleasurable way, but who would not, and created 
an obsession. A whole series of aborted transferences had been 
effected here. There was a hitch in every one which caused the 
paranoid suspicions and jealousies and the compulsive doubts and 
fears. The critical aunt, on the other hand, started a troublesome 
introversion or withdrawal of libido and therefore, did not later 
return from without, but created only a sense of inferiority and 
dissatisfaction. 

Paraphrenics have serious difficulty in making transitions. 
They cannot carry themselves through from one level to another 
with sufficient integrity to keep transitional explosions and fixations 
from causing trouble later. This patient was enclosed within 
several layers of partial impulses in the last turn from self to object 
love. Three months off and on of psychoanalysis gave her a much 
larger outlook from her enclosure and helped her greatly, but did 
not cure her. 

The next patient, Mr. S., a former theological student, was much 
more accessible up to a certain point. He had a very advanced 
academic education, was responsive and keen on discussions of cur- 
rent topics and very willing to tell you about some of his traits 
which he considered peculiarities, but a component of his person- 
ality was so invaginated that it was practically split off and inac- 
cessible. His case well illustrates the schiztic character of a cer- 
tain class of paraphrenics. When I last saw him six years ago, 
he was forty-five years old, single, and had been living in a delu- 
sional world for fourteen years at a state hospital. He believed 
himself so controlled and identified with the spirits of three girls— 
Annie, Katie and Susie—that no one could see anything of his 
original self. This was not the hysterical multiple personality, for 
he always presented the consistent and serious behavior of Mr. S., 
who was steady and dependable and entrusted with errands to the 
city for the staff and employees, truthful and exact in all his rela- 
tions toward other people and allowed full privilege both in and out 
of the grounds. At times, however, he was depressed, and at other 
times excitable, and stayed in his room. Neither did this patient 
show the typical schiztic character of converting his complexes into 
mannerisms, stereotypies or verbigerations. The psychic effect was 
so deeply invaginated that it did not overflow into the environment 
nor even into gestures or expressions directed toward the environ- 


ment; and this inturned and practically split off portion was again 
divided. 
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He had been diagnosed by several psychiatrists as a paranoid 
form of dementia preecox and yet there was nothing suggestive of a 
paranoid except the partial narcistic fixation and the inadequacy 
of the homosexual sublimation as evidenced by his delusion. He 
was persecuted by these immaterial girls, which is a form of inward 
instead of outward reference. He said he was controlled by now 
one, now another of them. They deprived him, he wrote, “of 
tactual perception and physique, consequently he had no physical 
diseases or ailments, although he was blind, deaf, and dumb as far 
as his own former person was concerned.’” 

In this case, the remnants of the early passive character of a 
compulsive neurosis can be detected in what he writes about him- 
self: “ My timidity, as all women are timid is not perceivable by 
the material people with which all of us collectively associate, so 
the only precaution I need to observe is my audible language to 
material people while on earth, and I might add, my handwriting; 
but as to Mr. S., who cannot write or talk the English language, I 
am inclined to believe that he is very timid in a marked degree, for 
all dumb people are more or less timid because they are placed in 
very adverse circumstances.’ 

But on the same page he writes quite the opposite and it bears 
a remnant of the later period of the compulsive’s aggressiveness: 
“T am what you might call bold, but no person in this material 
world has ever seen any of my bodily movements, not even in an 
iota sense, consequently I am devoid of tactual perception to the 
physical people, but not to the immaterial people up in Hell, the 
home of the blissful.” 

Mr. S. was diagnosed under the Kraepelinian classification as a 
paranoid form of dementia przcox because his delusions were fan- 
tastic. He was not diagnosed as a paranoic because he lacked the 
typical aggressive and exuberant make-up and had no delusions of 
persecutions from real persons. He was sad, serious, timid, and 
constrained. He was placed in the dementia precox group be- 
cause it was not known where else to place him. Like many others 
of his class, he follows rather the compulsive neurotic type where 
the affect is not converted outwardly, but remains in displaced idea- 
tional and emotional expressions. | 

The compulsive type reacts with envy, repressed hatred and 
anger, timidity, constraint, and if the ideas and emotions are con- 


2 Quotations cited from p. 405: “Timidity and Insanity,” by Mary K. 
Isham, M.D., American Medicine, August, 1909. 
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verted into delusions, suffers from immaterial visitations. He clings 
to a fundamental and passive identification mechanism in his 
psychosis. 

The more manifestly aggressive type results in more pro- 
nouncedly paranoid states. The paranoid, as such, reacts with 
suspicion, jealousy, and ideas of persecution against real persons. 
He has just enough aggressiveness to reach further out into a 
more complete transference, 7.e., he can respond to and react toward 
another personality with a clear-cut personality of his own. Still, 
he can experience only a circumscribed transference and can move 
in a heterosexual circle only with limitations. His aggressiveness 
is not ultimately productive and social, but at times rude, insolent, 
and even violent. 

In the last case, which was not analyzed, one may make a fair 
guess that the three girls represented acquaintances of childhood 
with whom the patient had effected only an identification, not a 
complete transference, and whom he had later absorbed psychically 
with increasing passivity through several series of personalities, to 
such a depth within his own nature that they became delusional 
when finally ejected. He had identified himself with these girls 
so closely and fixedly that he could not get free. The paraphrenic 
has lost, or rather suppressed the power of becoming psychically one 
with or separate from the environment at will, and therefore cannot 
experience a plastic interchange between the self and another 
person. 
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“ Psychoanalysis is as important for the understanding of the construc- 
tion of the psyche as dissection is for the understanding of the structure 
of the body, or chemical analysis for the understanding of the constitution of 
the molecule.”—S. E. JELtirFe and W. A. Wuirte, Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 2d ed., Philadelphia, 1917, p. 20. 


We are witnessing a radical reform in the clinical and doctrinal 
ideals of mental medicine; we behold the dawn of what may be 
called agnostic psychiatry. The followers of this psychiatry, 
brought to a realization that it is impossible to attribute active 
values to non-psychic processes, have chosen a new point of de- 
parture looking toward the establishment of a scientific era for 
mental pathology. 

Although the new psychiatry, in the method adopted and the 
results attained, differs fundamentally from the psychiatry which it 
is replacing, it is still not absolutely new, being to a certain extent 
but a return to an earlier form of the science of mental phenomena. 
The idea upon which it is founded can be traced, indeed, to the very 
infancy of psychiatry, so that, at the beginning, the agnostic ten- 
dency seems to have been due to nothing more than a fortunate 
conjecture. Ph. Pinel was the pioneer in the new direction and 
first turned psychiatry into the paths of psychological interpreta- 
tion. Those who came after him, however, influenced, doubtless, 
by the great discoveries of their epoch, in physical science, and 
losing sight of the fact that the neuron, or nerve center, is secondary. 
and not anterior to the functional activity of adaptation, went 
astray in the no-thoroughfare of a pseudo-concept of psychic dis- 
orders, a concept springing from determinism and anatomo-psy- 
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chology. As a result they failed to direct their researches to the 
proper facts, and for an entire century the successors of Pinel 
wasted their efforts in futile directions. 

Every one who reads Pinel will be profoundly impressed by 
the circumstance that this “presumptuous ignorance” as he calls 
it, should, in spite of all he said, have so long prevailed. I cannot 
resist the temptation to translate some passages of his great work,* 
which demonstrate his acuteness and breadth of view. What at 
that time was mere inference is today, as we shall see from what 
follows, fully confirmed by clinical and psychological experience. 
“How many points of contact there are,” he exclaims, as if he 
already foresaw the anastomosis of paleopsychology with psy- 
chiatry, “How many points of contact there are in this respect 
In another place he makes a statement in marked contrast with the 
triumphal assertions of the accepted psychiatry of that period, 
concerning the incoherence and barrenness of the mental content in 
psychoses. He says: “Insane persons are, moreover, extremely 
subtile where there is not complete aberration, and it would be a 
serious omission not to observe them directly and attempt to pene- 
trate the secrets of their thoughts ” (p. viii). 

Pinel was also perfectly aware that the empty education of the 
average physician was wholly insufficient for the mastery of psy- 
chiatry. Foreseeing the demands made today by psychologic medi- 
cine, namely for a knowledge of general biology, ethnography, phi- 
lology, sociology, history of civilization, esthetics, psychology of 
art, biographic history, erotology, individual psychology, character- 
ology, moral philosophy and cosmology—forseeing all these require- 
ments, the father of psychiatry asks: “Have not the difficulties 
multiplied, since the beginning of this career, in proportion with 
the advances in extension and variety of the accessory sciences 
which it is necessary to acquire. Is it possible for the physician to 
remain ignorant of the history of the human passions, the most 
frequent causes of mental alienation!” And again, “Is it not 
necessary that the physician should study the lives of men who 
have been celebrated for their discoveries in science, for their love 
of the fine arts, for austerity of life, for sufferings arising from 
thwarted love! Is it possible for him to trace the alternations and 
perversions of human understanding if he has not studied Locke 
and Condillac and if he has not familiarized himself with their doc- 
trines? Would it ever be possible for him to explain the countless 
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facts which pass before his view if he is content to travel servilely 
a beaten track and if he is without solid judgment and ardent desire 
for knowledge?” (pp. x—xi). In another place he says on the 
same subject “Habits of vigilance must necessarily give to intelli- 
gent and zealous men a great store of detailed knowledge and 
a breadth of view not found in physicians who, except where their 
attention is especially engaged, restrict their observations to occa- 
sional visits” (p. Xxviil). 

In regard to his theory of pathogenesis, methods of examina- 
tion, and treatment Pinel is, in many respects, an exact precursor 
of the psychoanalist. Thus he speaks of “organic lesions which 
are the effect or the cause of the alienation” (p. xxvi) ; and of the 
pathogenic influences of experiences taking place in early life he 
says: “We remember the scenes of our first years with interest, 
the frenzy of youth, the vivid emotions formerly experienced” 
(p. xxii). Furthermore, he was not unaware of the significance of 
the ethical problems in the genesis of mental disorders, and of the 
value of a psychotherapy suited to the nature of the pathogenic 
cause. “Insanity,” he says, “is, at times, due both to physical 
lesions and to original predisposition, but im most cases it is due to 
very lively moral affections which may differ very greatly from 
each other in their nature” (p. 10). “It thus appears that the 
physician finds verified to a certain degree the subtile speculations 
concerning moral affections of those learned men of ancient times 
who regarded such affections as diseases of the soul. No matter 
what idea may be attached to this word it is certain that moral 
affections are the most frequent causes of mental diseases. Count- 
less proofs have been furnished me of this fact by the cases of 
mental alienation I have observed in public and private institutions 
and by the records full of authentic details, which I have consulted ” 
(pp. 12-13). In one place he speaks of the “happy application of 
moral remedies” (p. x), and in another he finds fault with “ routine 
blindly followed by a large number of physicians who revolve in an 
endless circle of blood-letting, cold baths, strong and frequent 
douches, without giving any consideration to moral treatment” (p. 
xxiv). In another place he approaches even more closely the con- 
cepts which today form the foundation of psychoanalysis, emphasiz- 
ing “the varieties of individual constitutions” (p. v) and making 
use of the following words: “It should not be forgotten that nature 
follows general rules with individual variations, and that true med- 
ical doctrine consists first of all in a faithful account of symptoms, 
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no matter whether favorable or the contrary” (p.9). But nothing 
reveals more clearly his comprehension of psychoanalysis than when 
he writes “ We ought to proceed more systematically in the observa- 
tion of phenomena of alienation and apply more persistently to this 
disease the analytic method, seeking to bring about a better under- 
standing of it generally” (p. 5). 

The dormant state into which mental medicine fell after Pinel’s 
time was not wholly without justification however. All phenomena 
were, during this period, referred exclusively to somatic states and 
to deny that there was some foundation for this view would be to 
make an assertion without an understanding of the historical facts. 
In reality there was very good excuse for this adherence to somatic 
explanations: psychology had never been of any practical use, there 
had never been a systematic psychognosis and the mental sciences 
(?) revolved, as though petrified, in the vicious circle of scholastic 
nomenclature. Consequently Leonardo da Vinci was not far wrong 
in calling them le bugiarde scientie mentali. But it is also true 
that this same physician placed the science of medicine at such 
distance from things spiritual that it remained a stranger to all 
phenomena of mental nature and to all that was not in accord with 
its own pathology of “dust to dust.” Because of these circum- 
stances the advances brought about by Sigmund Freud and his 
school are especially worthy of praise; he has organized a method, 
a psychognostic and psychotherapeutic technique, and has dis- 
covered the laws which govern the integral phenomena of human 
mentality, in the normal as well as in the morbid state. 

“La science de l’esprit humain, c’est Vhistoire de lesprit hu- 
main,” wrote Renan, and the apothegm is true not only of individuals 
but of the race as well; and this is also a concept which loses none 
of its applicability in the study of morbid psychoses. Psychogenic 
mental disease is essentially conditioned by the past of the subject 
and the lines it takes are determined by the philogenetic evolution 
of human conduct. Neuroses and functional psychoses are the 
active results, the economic reactions, so to speak, brought about 
by intropsychic processes of defense. Both the pathogenic element 
and the defensive factor are autogenic products. For this reason 
the critical judgment of the patient is able to obtain a mastery over 
the conviction of the disease, the morbid individuality over the 
nosographic species, a mastery which is more marked in psycho- 
pathology than in somatopathology, where, usually, the only factor 
really historic is the defense reaction, because the pathogenesis is 
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external. The disorders of psychic life are due to the circumstance 
that a system of ideas or tendencies become segregated and, like a 
true infection, starve the mentality and absorb its energy. These 
disorders, however, differ from a true infection in that here the 
invading factor is consubstantial with the defensive factor, forming 
a part of the same individuality; the antagonistic elements have, 
therefore, from the very beginning, a common origin and a power 
of co-adaptation. This circumstance furnishes a sufficient explana- 
tion of the great diversity of these morbid states and reveals the 
subsidiary value of the diagnostic formality in the new psychiatry. 

For this reason, in explaining the new points of view we shall 
not speak in detail of the clinical entities—we have already spoken 
of them elsewhere?—but shall briefly review the evolution of the 
psychic functions, giving an idea of the determining factors which 
take part in the psychogenesis of the psychoses, and describing their 
mechanism. Though each patient presents a separate and distinct 
problem for the physician, an original theorem for his solution or 
demonstration, there are, nevertheless, as in mathematics, certain 
processes derived from general principles which are applicable for 
the solution of all cases having certain general features in common. 
The most synthetic manner of treating our subject is to begin with 
these general principles and this is the method therefore which I 
shall adopt for this brief disseration. 


The process of human evolution, in a last analysis, is nothing 
else than an ever increasing complication and refinement of func- 
tional adaptations to the conditions of life. At every stage of 
progress the actual motives condition such a configuration of the 


psychic functions as to involve a subordination of the configurations 


engendered by past conditions; and the new configuration differs 
from those which preceded it by its more numerous and more spe- 
cialized relations with the environment. 

In the evolution of the race, there is one period of supreme im- 
portance in which a new factor intervenes in the zoological chain, 
namely the factor of life in community, in which the interaction of 
individual mentalities begins. This life in community implies com- 
pulsion, violence to the adaptive activity which was formerly spon- 
taneous and constructive. The endogenous determining factors of 
conduct are inhibited through normes imposed by superorganic 
forces, and this is the point where morality has its origin, seeming 
really to be a biological anomaly, the expression of a discord be- 
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tween the instincts of the individual and the herd instincts. 
“Morality,” according to Trigant Burrow, “is nothing else than an 
expression of the neurosis of the human race,’ and, as we shall 
see from the following pages, this phenomenon is of the same nature 
as the disease referred to. 

The primary psychic positions continue to exist in the subcon- 
scious of every individual in structural permanency, or better ex- 
pressed, these modes of adaptation which are no longer used do not 
cease to exist when they are replaced by other more complicated 
ones which are, at the same time, more fragile. Now, while the 
archaic psychic structures, the fruit of the experience of the race, 
still persist in individuals of today only as functional potentialities, 
the mental stages belonging to the history of the individual subject, 
from birth on, persist in his subconscious as a concrete content, 
having values which may be again revived. From this we see how 
the subconscious pertaining to experience of the subject is derived. 

At birth the individual has no other psychic activities than those 
connected with the satisfaction of physiological necessities ; the con- 
tent of his mentality is made up of elemental affective tendencies 
of purely individual significance; it is “autistic” (E. Bleuler) so 
to speak, solely interior, its scale of values having the two poles 
pleasure and pain. All the relations of the individual to the en- 
vironment have at that time no values beyond the hedonistic, which 
have reference solely to his organism. Thus, for example, the 
relations of the child to the mother have as their only psychic 
equivalent the emotion caused by the satisfaction or the necessity of 
satisfaction of purely biological desires. In this way the mother 
represents for the child solely an object of desire, or an instrument 
of pleasure. 

When the child brings his various organs into activity, he not 
only experiences a feeling of pleasure, or in other words of intense 
life through the action of dispelling the energy accumulated by 
assimilation, or through exercising a power of movement, but he 
also receives a more or less clear impression of personal power, 
the mnemonic trace of which is a genuine symbolic representation of 
the power to act. This is the stage in which the motives of action 
are egoistic and sensual, in which libidine non ratione agere. 

Inasmuch as the satisfaction of necessities as soon as they arise 
is not constant except during the intrauterine life, the individual 
experiences later, as a result of the non-satisfaction of his desires, 
the feeling of displeasure or pain. This awakens in him, simul- 
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taneously with his consciousness of self, the feeling of reality ; and 
the child then begins to distinguish his ego from the environment; 
he ceases to be encased in his world of exclusively emotional and 
auto-hedonistic values—a world filled with illusions and hallucina- 
tions. He emerges little by little from the profound obscurity of 
his hermetic existence, and his psychic activity finds outlet in other 
fields, becomes objective, at the same time acquiring a new scale of 
values of a superior, intellectual order; the reign of a realization of 
cosmic and social principles begins, the stage of ratione facere. 

This transformation of the personality takes place wholly and 
entirely within the ego of the individual, in the conscious sphere, 
that is to say in the highest dynamic sphere. Here ceaselessly con- 
structive and developmental forces thrust back, without destroying 
them, those functions of adaptation which are non-actual, or in- 
ferior. We use the term thrust back advisedly because the primi- 
tive modes of adaptation are not annihilated but survive as sub- 
structures, as hidden and subconscious activities. Having the 
stability of something enduring they continue to exist after they are 
built over by the superior formations. As the great poet who had 
such deep insight into the nature of man said: 


Dass von der Wiege bis zum Bahre 
Kein Mensch den alten Sauerteig verdaut! 


From the cradle to the grave no man can digest the old leaven. 

This hidden psychic force, although the reason for its existence 
has ceased to be active, and though it no longer finds expression 
spontaneously and openly, exerts a secret influence over the im- 
mediate and actual psychic activities in such a way that, without 
really oveturning these activities, it incorporates its own values by 
converting them into a superior type. Thus the inferior forces 
continue their influence over the flux of consciousness by being 
sublimated. 

Adaptation to reality, or the stage of lucidity, requires an exer- 
tion of force, “a psychological tension or elevation of the mental 
level,” as Pierre Janet has well said, “because the comprehension 
of reality in all its forms is the most difficult of all the mental opera- 
tions and the one which most rapidly disappears in the depressions.” 
Depressions of the mental level, the results of which we shall 
examine in the following pages, may be brought about, on the one 
hand, by all those causes of exogenous origin which increase the 
difficulty of adjustment between internal activities and objective 
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conditions, either in the form of greater demands directly on the 
power of comprehension of reality, or by demands for a greater 
inhibition of the inferior functions. On the other hand, the iower- 
ing of the mental level may be brought about by endogenous causes, 
by exaggeration of the vigor, or reinforcement, of the non-actual 
functions of adaptation, which then consume the energy necessary 
to the synthetic and integrative process of adaptation in keeping 
with present and immediate demands, requiring, as this adaptation 
does, the hegemony of conscious values corresponding with actual 
conditions. 

This problem of the mental level is, from one point of view, the 
same as that of the conflict between the psychological values and 
we may therefore employ the same terms in describing both phe- 
nomena. Referring to the relation between the superior functions 
and the inferior we may speak of a conflict between the conscious 
and the subconscious; of the hegamony of the first, as well as of 
a repression or censory activity. And we may also speak of the 
lowering of the mental level, and of the triumph of the ideo-affec- 
tive complex repressed in the subconscious. This mode of ex- 
pression has its justification in the fact that the non-actual tenden- 
cies not only correspond to less adequate mechanisms of adaptation 
to life than do the superior, but in the fact that all those mechan- 
isms out of adjustment with the degree of evolution of the race, 
those mechanisms which have been thrust back by the social influ- 
ences, are of a psychological content or significance antagonistic to 
those which are actually prevailing. 

All difficulties of adaptation, all forces which break through the 
limitations set by the superior functions resolve themselves into a 
resuscitation of older modes of being, of mental infantile tendencies, 
and this resuscitation takes place because the most stable psychic 
forces are the least differentiated, the least dynamic, and those con- 
forming to the simple pleasure principle. That is to say, if the in- 
dividual cannot rise to the height of his actual life problems, he 
makes use of those mental mechanisms which were valid for condi- 
tions of existence in the past; being unable to live the present 
reality, he finds refuge in the past; and retrograding to the past, 
he has an antagonistic attitude to the present. The most remote 
and secure refuge in the past, wholly in disharmony with the 
present, is the mental level corresponding to the state of greatest 
comfort, of “omnipotence” (Sandor Ferenczi) belonging to the 
intrauterine life. The state following that of the intrauterine life 
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is that well-being under the care of the family, in which the desires 
and needs of the individual are satisfied as soon as they arise. This 
form of existence produces in the child the flattering and deceitful 
impression of the existence of a magic power, because he is able to 
attain satisfaction with slight effort (by gestures merely, which ex- 
press desires for food, shelter, caresses, etc.).° The regressions to 
these modes of adaptation to life and to those corresponding to 
other stages in the evolution of the feeling of reality, later than 
those just described, will be in proportion to the actual difficulties 
encountered, or, better expressed, the individual will rehabilitate 
hedonistic modes of being as much farther removed from present 
reality as the difficulties of adaptation encountered by him are 
greater. This form of mental defense reaction is the one which 
William A. White so appropriately calls the “instinct for the 
familiar—the safety motive.” | 
Psychopathological disorders are nothing more than a loss of the 
power of adjustment to the actual, and therefore, a regression to 
the mentality belonging to another stage of being in discord with 
the reality. It is a regression, but a regression which is the salva- 
tion of the individual, because it implies the restoration of psychic 
equilibrium in place of total annihilation. The neuroses are slightly 
accentuated forms of regression, superficial forms, we might say. 
The psychoses, on the contrary, involve a regression to more remote 
methods of adaptation. This explains the greater curability and 
the less fixed character of the neuroses; for they have scarcely 
struck root in the organic and more stable psychological functions. 
In psychogenic diseases, as has been said, there is a partial or 
total displacement of the apperceptive elements by elements of the 
content of the unconscious; a substitution which is due to the fact 
that formerly the activity of the inferior function was impeded 
“as the result of some obstacle encountered from without or of 
some difficulty of adaptation from within.”? The condition in 
such cases is a disturbance of equilibrium merely; the resulting 
state is not one differing essentially from the normal. Even in the 
normal condition the subconscious has more or less influence over 
the conscious, but normally the ego, guided by reality, imposes 
conscious measures of value on all the elements taking part in its 
activities. In pathological processes, on the contrary, in virtue of 
the “restriction of the field of consciousness ’’® according to the 
expression of Pierre Janet, the ego ceases to be troubled by the 
demands of the exterior world. In view of this fact the statement 
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of Freud is true “that the psychic mechanism used by the neuroses 
is not created by a morbid disturbance of the psychic life, but is 
found in the normal structure of the psychic apparatus.”® 

The manner in which the content of the subconscious finds ex- 
pression in spite of the censor, whose activity may be arrested or 
even totally paralyzed, is very peculiar in character and it is very 
necessary to be acquainted with this character in order to compre- 
hend the significance of psychogenic systems. 

First of all it may be taken as a law that the language or mode 
of expression of the subconscious is essentially symbolic; the sym- 
bols are for it what the concept and words are for intelligence. 
This contrast may be clearly appreciated from the following ex- 
amples which we take from our book of oneirograms: 


When I fell asleep I was reflecting on Hammerton’s Utopia which 
I had been reading; it described the foundation of a school for the 
purpose of learning Latin on an Italian Island where the classical idiom 
was to be revived by being used exclusively as a means of communica- 
tion. While I was pondering on the ill fate the Latin tongue would 
find outside of the Island,5 that is to say, the neglect into which it 
would fall when the youths returned to the modern colleges, where its 
pronunciation would be corrupted or it would be entirely forgotten— 
thinking, I say, of these phases of the matter, the train of conscious 
thought was displaced by hypnagogic hallucinations incorporating the 
ideas in the following allegory: From a spout laurel blossoms gushed 
forth centrifugally, each one of which upon falling to the ground was 
pierced by an arrow. 


This example shows us that the passage to the symbolic hallu- 
cination “is a phenomenon of fatigue and a regression from a 
difficult mode of thinking to another easier and more primitive 
type; it illustrates the displacement of the abstract form of thought 
by the pictorial form.’?° It is an illustration of the modus dicendi 
of the subconscious, not of the nature of the content of thought. 
This may be clearly seen from the following hypnagogic hallucina- 
tion of a person under observation, which we here give in almost 
the exact words of the patient: 


I was thinking of the words my lawyer would use as the introduc- 
tion to a petition, and, with the verbal image of the word introduction 
in my mind, I fell asleep and saw the following scene: I approached a 
girl making excuses for my audacity—in a word I was making an intro- 
duction or beginning of a gallant adventure. The setting of this scene 
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was exactly the same as that of a scene I had witnessed two years 
before when I, happening to be standing before a certain place in con- 
versation with the lady who aiterwards became my wife, saw a man 
caressing a woman. I believe that the passing of my dream was so 
rapid that it occurred in the time necessary to pronounce the word 
“introduction,” for I am almost certain that I awoke again articulating 
the last syllable of the word. 


Here may be clearly perceived the hedonistic vein of the product 
of the repression, even without analysis. Not only is the idea “in- 
troduction” pleasing, but the images arising in this connection are 
directly related to the erotic life of the subject, which, because it is 
governed by the pleasure principle, dominates during sleep. This 
is therefore a regression to the delightful past. 

These symbols of the subconscious have usually various mean- 
ings which are revealed by analysis, and for this reason they are 
called over-determined. For example the historic, psychasthenic 
symptom bears the seal of something more than the last conflict 
which precipitated it; and by means of free association the incarna- 
tion of desires of ancient date may be discovered in it, showing 
that these repressed experiences have persisted and in a certain way 
have gone on accumulating material for the symptom. When the 
symptom declares itself, a symbolic product rich in reminiscences 
is revealed. We find that in sleep, in an almost analogous manner, 
many of the oneiric images are complicated products of the con- 
densation of various representative elements with hidden meanings. 
Sometimes, on the other hand, subconscious determinations are not 
united in a single symbol, but the contrary takes place and many 
images or manifestations are the expression of a single determina- 
tion. Such a process is known by the name of disjection (Oscar 
Pfister). 

The symbolization has frequently for foundation the subcon- 
scious emphasis of a resemblance with something quite foreign to 
the thing symbolized. Herein consists the process of identification 
and introjection. The contrary process, no less frequent, is that of 
projection. As a result of this process the individual attributes to 
other persons, characters and tendencies which are nothing but 
endo-psychic characters and tendencies. They are of such a nature 
that his censor will not permit him to regard them as belonging to 
himself. This mechanism is the key to paranoia and also indicates 
the psychologic path necessary to follow in order to bring about a 
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psychotherapeutic cure, as we shall see when we come to treat of 
transference. 

There is another mode of symbolization which is in reality a 
projection within the individual himself—I mean conversion. This 
consists in the expression of the repressed complex by means of 
somatic manifestations, that is in the conversion of purely mental 
values into values of peripheral innervation; such is the case where 
there are hysterical symptoms, as paralysis, anesthesias, cutaneous 
alterations, etc. 

The modes of symbolization are extremely varied in character 
and differ in each individual case, in accordance with the peculiar 
mental architecture of the subject and according to the history of 
his disease; so that it is impossible to form precise laws in the 
matter. For the most part, the little we have said has reference 
only to the general expedients to which, in the majority of cases, 
the repressed complexes have recourse in finding expression. 

The conditions determining the mechanism and the nosographic 
category into which psychopathological symptoms fall are, like 
those conditioning the manner of symbolization, of two sorts, 
namely, those depending on the character of the pathological ele- 
ments and those depending on the particular psychological constitu- 
tion of the subjects. In respect to the latter, C. C. Jung has estab- 
lished well defined types, i.¢., the type having the character of 
introversion and that having the character of extraversion.*7 The 
first, the pathological expression of which follows the paradigm of 
schizophrenia occurs in individuals who feed upon their own internal 
life as the center of interest; extraversion, the extreme form of 
which is hysteria, occurs where the external world is the essen- 
tially important thing for the subject. The individual of the extro- 
versional type, who puts his soul in external things, adjusts him- 
self by feeling, and thought exists in him as an unused function. 


The therapeutic measures which the knowledge of the psycho- 
mechanisms of functional mental diseases places within our reach 
are adapted to restore the psyche of the subject to a harmonious 
and integral adjustment with reality by disclosing the intrapsychic 
discord, through the technique of an exhaustive autognosis. The 
physician seeks to bridge the chasm between the actual reality and 
the anachronistic mental content, between the objective world and 
the fantastic world of illusory securities. 

The psychoanalytic treatment, which ought to be undertaken 


a 
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only after a most minute anamnesis, consists in sifting out the 
products of the repressions so that they are clearly recognized by the 
patient. It is often difficult to overcome the opposition of the 
censor, which authorizes the presence of all the components of the 
conscious ego and permits their expression, in such a way as to 
discover the things which are really present in the personality, and 
to do this great skill on the part of the analyst is often necessary. 
The technique, which is essentially a catamnesic examination, con- 
sists in provoking spontaneous associations of symptomatic symbols, 
or of the symbols of dreams which may be selected with a view to 
their connection with the pathogenic conflict**—that is it consists in 
provoking such spontaneous associations as will reveal the deep 
content of the mind; thus, little by little, and, at times with great 
difficulty, the monsters of the abyss are brought to the surface of 
consciousness, that is to say, the pathogenic material, of which the 
symbol and symptom is no more than a representation, as it were, 
the visible end of a chain, the other end of which is the very 
root from which the disease springs. In this way order is brought 
out of chaos and that state of anarchy, which was the primary cause 
of the pathological state, involving incapacity for the mental syn- 
thesis necessary for good psychic adjustment, is made to disappear. 

The assertion that the physician serves as an instrument of ad- 
justment between the present and that past to which the patient is 
held by his symptoms, is far from being a metaphor. The psycho- 
therapeutist really performs the office of an agent of this sort in a 
very positive manner. The censor of consciousness would not 
reveal the repressed material as a result of any direct violence ; being 
impregnable to all attacks of this sort, and opposing a staunch re- 
sistance which is generally manifested by means of reactions that 
further repress the content, that is to say, by reactions that repress 
the real content through processes of rationalization. (Ernest 
Jones.) The patient seeks to avoid penetration to his secret 
thoughts to his parties honteuses, giving more or less plausible 
reasons based on artificial motives and widely removed from the 
real ones, reasons which are really only ways of defending the 
repression. For the purpose of reducing this resistance to a mini- 
mum it is necessary to reach the subconscious by tortuous ways; 
the effort to raise to the surface what lies in the depths is crowned 
with success only when the descent is made to the depths ; it is neces- 
sary that the one desiring to make the descent could become a part 
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of the content of this level, and this end is attained by means of the 
process of transference (German, Uebertragung). 

By means of transference the physician becomes, in the sphere of 
the subjective activity of the patient, the representative of those 
persons who, in the past, have been closely connected with his 
affective experiences. The physician is, then, the incarnation suc- 
cessively, proceeding from the present to the past, of all those beings 
who were objects of dependence in the various regressive phychic 
stages, that is objects of adaptation in accordance with the pleasure 
principle. 

The quest of the unconscious for that which is fitted to satisfy 
the craving for personal security is a very active element in the 
neuropathic subject, and it is on this account that it is easy to estab- 
lish between him and another person a relation depending on this 
need, and it is infinitely more easy to establish this bond with the 
therapeutist than with any one else, because the feeling of depend- 
ence is increased by the peculiar mental attitude of the patient to 
the physician whom he regards as a savior, a protector, a defender, 
As G. Stanley Hall has shown these feelings have root in the trans- 
cendental interests of the individual and in the most profound forces 
of existence. For this reason the psychoanalyst ought to direct his 
first efforts to the frank and complete conquest of the confidence of 
the patient, who will make him the object of the application of his 
affective interest in such a way that the phantasies of the subcon- 
scious will be projected and actualized in the physician. The physi- 
cian will thus be able to deprive these phantasies of their patho- 
logical quality as they. arise, by virtue of the solvent power of 
analysis, thus bringing about an adaptation to reality of the re- 
pressed content so that the patient is led to conquer himself and to 
relinquish the allure of his infantile phantasies. 

This appliance of transference to attain a desired purpose is not 
peculiar to psychoanalysis, for transference is a phenomenon of so 
general and frequent occurrence that it wholly passes beyond the 
confines of therapeutics and its use extends to all that boundless 
field where the sympathies come into play. This transference is at 
the foundation of all psychotherapy, although its good results are 
not always consciously recognized, and its effects vary in quality 
and permanency. “This, the natural way,” writes Smith Ely 
Jelliffe, “accounts for many of the successes, partial at least, which 
are undoubted under every form of therapy, one might say, any 
form of therapy from downright charlatanism to the most approved 
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orthodox forms of medicine taught in the schools. It is not neces- 
sarily, however, the right way, or the best way, for as a rule the 
repression, displacement and transference, which the neurotic uses, 
do not ultimately succeed. Fully fifty per cent. of the neurotics 
and fully as many of the psychotic cases which I have investigated 
in the past eight or ten years were once ‘cured’ by operations, by 
hydrotherapy, by Wier Mitchellism, etc. Their early conflicts were 
repressed through their early transference to the many physicians 
who treated them, but the attempt at radical healing was essentially 
unsuccessful. They made very costly substitutions which, in later 
years, have destroyed them in part or totally.” 

The unquestionable advantage of the technique of psycho- 
analysis is that this precious and sometimes dangerous instrument 
of transference is used with the full consciousness of its existence 
and with the deliberate purpose of dispensing with it when it be- 
comes an obstacle for the ultimate prosecution of the cure; for there 
comes, indeed, a time when the transference implies nothing more 
than a subjection to the physician, an impediment to the complete 
freedom of the subject analyzed, rendering impossible his control of 
himself. The bond between himself and the physician should be 
severed as soon as it becomes an obstacle to the regenerative 
processes, and, if this be not done, the regeneration ceases, the 
patient continues to seek refuge in the regression and does not 
adjust himself to reality. Besides, the dissolution of the transfer- 
ence is not a final task of the last scene of the cure, but a delicate 
work carried on pari-passu with the analysis; it takes place by the 
destruction of the transference as it declares itself from moment to 
moment. As soon as one phase of the transference disappears, 
another replaces it and for this reason the situation in question is 
spoken of as a dynamic process; it is not a single transference, but 
a succession of transferences. 

The termination of the transference takes place when the patient 
no longer has repressed images projected to the physician, and when 
the physician appears to the subjective activity of the patient to be 
just what he is, namely, an object of present reality. To obtain 
this result it is necessary that the physician, while filling the role 
of a representatve of the specters of the past, should put nothing of 
himself, nothing personal, in his relations with the patient. “The 
physician,” as Freud says, “will be opaque, just as a mirror is 
opaque, for the patient analyzed and will permit nothing to be seen 
in himself that is not a reflection.’”*® 
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The psychoanalyst has not completed his mission when the symp- 
toms are annulled in the patient through the investigation of their 
historic and occult causes and of their corresponding evolutional 
phases. He must further endeavor to adjust the patient to reality 
in an integral manner, not merely by destroying false adaptations 
through non-actual tendencies, which is retrospective treatment, but 
by giving him a capacity to embrace the real, thus placing him in 
possession of the present instead of the past. The mere comple- 
tion of the cure is not sufficient guarantee that the neuropath will be 
able to meet the vital problems of the future without a recurrence 
of the regression as a means of defense. 

We have already said that there is a reciprocal influence exer- 
cised between the conscious and the subconscious by means of which 
the products of the psychic activity carry the marks of both planes; 
in such a way that the symbols expressing the functions of inferior 
adaptation have a certain quality which might be called a tendency 
to become superior, a tendency toward sublimation, similar to the 
tendency which the past has toward the future. For this reason 
Jung recognizes a twofold value in the symbols of the unconscious, 
rendering them capable of interpretation on two planes, on the ob- 
jective, and on the subjective plane: “The objective interpretation 
is analytic, because the content of the dreams is separated and 
divided into complexes of reminiscences and the relations of these 
complexes with reality are sought for. The subjective interpreta- 
tion is synthetic because it separates the fundamental complexes of 
subjacent reminiscences from their actual causes and the symbols 
are regarded as tendencies or parts of the subject and are rein- 
tegrated with the subject. (If I experience something I do not 
merely experience the object, but my own self also. Nevertheless 
this is the case only when I reflect on my experience.) The process 
of synthetic, or constructive interpretation, is founded, therefore, 
on the version in the subjective plane.’’27 

To say that in its subjective aspect, the psychic product, the 
symptomatic act, or the dream—which, in the normal mental life 
is the representative of the psychopathological life—is synthetic 
(“auotsymbolical,” “functional,” or “anagogic” [Herbert Silberer] ) 
means that the actual dynamic conditions of the individual includ- 
ing the possibilities of his solution of the problems of adaptation 
to life and including the teleological forces possible for him to bring 
to such solutions in his efforts to conform to social conventions, may 
be traced in the symptoms or dreams. This is as though these 
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products of the psyche were crystallized images of the profound 
yearnings of the ego.*® 

The prospective values of the subconscious products form, by 
their conjunction, the general subjective and synthetic orientation 
of the individual. They are psychologic lines of individual develop- 
ment which, in the neuropath, says Alfred Adler, “ make the indi- 
vidual lose sight of reality, while in the same individual they are 
brought into useful action whenever the moment for effort arises.’ 

The analysis of Freud which, because of the use it makes of the 
causal or regressive aspect of the symptoms, leaves the psyche ex- 
hausted of the pathogenic past through the interpretation on the ob- 
jective plane, should be complemented by psychosynthesis. Psycho- 
analysis pulverizes, so to speak, the content of the subconscious, but 
it does not destroy it. Consequently the subconscious continues to 
exist, as a pathological value, in the form of an elemental force, 
and, in order to keep it from organizing again into a pathogenic 
formation it is necessary to turn this subconscious to profit, to 
organize it into a beneficient form. This is precisely the thing 
which is realized by what Jung calls the hermaneutic method. This 
method consists in adding analogies to those already given by the 
symbols, in the first place subjective analogies given by the patient 
as they arise in his mind, and then objective analogies with which 
he is acquainted, furnished by the analyst. The initial symbol is 
amplified and enriched and through this process becomes a highly 
complex structure, having numerous aspects which may then be 
reduced to a tertia comparationis.2° In this manner the mentality 
becomes endowed with ways of behavior which are genuine personal 
pragmatic systems and for this reason stable and fecund—not 
irrealizable in action like the spontaneous lines of the neuropath— 
but ways of behavior full of feeling and reality and having great 
worth for the conduct of life, although they may not be strictly 
controlled by logic. The patient brought into relations of this sort 
with the imagination is, at the same time, endowed with the skill 
necessary to make constant use of the products of the subconscious ; 
to be in constant contact and stable harmony with these products, 
and this is sufficient for the maintenance of psychic health, for great 
efficiency and even for happiness itself. 

As both professional prudence and want of space prevent us 
from giving the entire psychanalysis of a patient, we shall relate 
here an interesting episode which occurred during the cure of a 
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neurotic at a time when he was offering manifest resistance to the 
analysis, 


On the day preceding the one on which the patient was to have a 
psychoanalytic session with us and bring us an account of his dreams 
of the previous night, he had a peculiar experience which he related. 
He had visited his father. His father had asked a favor of him in- 
volving an outlay exceeding his financial means (the father was ignorant 
of this fact). A few minutes before going to bed, apparently without 
any cause these words came into his mind: “On with the candles the 
devil is taking the corpse.” ‘This is an expression which years before 
the patient had heard his father use. He repeated the phrase uncon- 
sciously at first, perhaps with pleasure, until finally he became aware 
of its peculiar perseveration, and, to his mortification, realized that it 
was an obsession. | 

When he related the circumstance to us and we questioned him 
about his previous mental condition, he states that he had been much 
occupied by the embarrassing position in which he had been placed by 
his father’s request, and, in order to regain peace of mind, had en- 
deavored to forget it. Concerning the cause of this hyperamnesic mani- 
festation, the subject believed that the phrase was simply a stimulating 
exclamation—“ to give me courage,” he said, “to face the mortification 
of not being able to comply with my father’s request.” He had suc- 
ceeded in forgetting his difficulty after the phrase came into his mind. 
This is an excellent example of the process of rationalization, because, 
as we shall see, the analysis shows that the profound meaning of the 
manifestation was quite different from the one attributed to it by the 
patient. 

The dreams of the night following the recurrence of the verbal 
obsession throw a clear light on the content of the symptomatic expres- 
sion. The oneirogram is as follows: “I was at the door of N. Bank 
conversing with my friend X. and noticed that my father-in-law was 
approaching us. Upon seeing him, my friend X. said to me, “ Yonder 
goes your father-in-law.” Then I exclaimed impatiently: ‘“Isn’t that 
old man dead yet:” 

The position at the door of the bank indicates that the patient was 
about to enter it or was departing from it with money or with the 
equivalent, and here we have the realization of the desire for money, 
which would solve the difficulties of the night before. This is, how- 
ever, only the most innocent part of the dream symbolization; the 
repressions are clearly manifested in the free associations revealed when 
parts of the dream are used as stimulations.24_ The most interesting of 
the associations are as follows: 

N. Bank.—Formerly my father deposited his money in this bank, 
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and I frequently received various sums from it on cheques drawn by 
my father. 

Friend X.—He is the friend who has assisted me in my business; he 
is my savior. In fact I owe him money, and a short time ago he 
offered to assist me in the business I am undertaking. 

Father-in-law.—This is a person whom I esteem sincerely and to 
whom I have given the title of papa. Recently he was very ill. (The 
father-in-law is nothing but the manifest image which hides the father, 
whose death according to the following the patient desires.) 

Papa.—The patient related a scene of his childhood. He was from 
four to six.years old. His mother standing in the middle of the room 
was weeping because her husband (the father of the patient) had 
reproached her. The child experienced an intense feeling of sympathy 
and compassion for the mother and of hostility for the father “as 
though he were the enemy of both of us,” said the patient. He related 
having had in his youth vague, almost conscious desires that this father 
should die, just at the time when his father’s life was most necessary 
to him. He was extremely surprised and mortified by these desires and 
asked himself the cause of such ingratitude, but could find no answer. 
Since that time he had often left his house with the firm intention of 
visiting his father but had forgotten to carry out his purpose. 

The verbal obsession of the day before gives an abundant stock of 
free associations, which it is impossible to reproduce here. These as- 
sociations permit us to establish the causal and actual connections of 
the symbolism of the phrase. They are compensatory reactions of the 
subconscious embodying the desire for the death of the father, who had 
placed the patient in unpleasant straits through the financial request. 
The foundation for the desire is the infantile wish corresponding to the 
(Edipus complex—the amorous union with the mother and the desire 
for the disappearance and annihilation of the father—a desire corre- 
sponding with the subconscious of the neuropath. The avidity for love 
is very well symbolized by the candles. One of the associations of 
candles was the remembrance of the candles placed about the mother in 
her last moments. 

As a functional symbol interpreted on the subjective plane the ob- 
session shows very well the actual situation of the subject and his 
resistance to the analysis. In it is very clearly manifested the state of 
regression, the lack of socialization of his tendencies. It is the defense 
against the affective adaptation to actual conditions. Candles implies 
a tendency to the past, an ardent desire of the love enjoyed in infancy, 
the refuge in the family. The corpse represents the complexes of the 
subconscious, the forces of the depth, the horrible source of evil, of sin, 
the infernal shadows which the psychoanalyst wished to make visible 
to the conscious. On the objective plane, the interpretation permits 
us to see that devil also represents the analyst, from which the patient 
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fears something. This is an example of the phenomenon of overde- 
termination. In a word, at this stage of the analysis the symptomatic 
manifestation, as a functional symbol, expresses the tendency to re- 
gression; it means: “ May my infantile ego continue to reign forever, 
let us abandon the analysis (may the devil take the analyst).” 
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1. The Turning Point in the Life of Napoleon I.—Jekels believes his 
study justified by the number of publications concerning the Napoleonic 
period, something like 80,000, which proves to him that there are here 
problems and motives which lie so deeply hidden that only psycho- 
analysis is able to disclose them. Other methods of research have failed 
to disclose them and the field is left to psychoanalysis. 

Jekels reviews briefly the history of the island of Corsica, the birth- 
place of Napoleon, as it won its freedom from the oppression of the 
Genoese chiefly through the leadership of Pasquale Paoli, whom the 
Corsicans had summoned to be their regent. The defeated Genoese 
were driven to a certain number of fortified places on the coast and 
when they were also hard pressed by Paoli they turned to France for 
help. But when they realized that it was impossible to win back the 
land which Paoli had succeeded in reorganizing and establishing they 
betrayed the entire island to France for a promised sum of money. The 
Corsicans resisted but after a struggle of a year Paoli was decisively 
defeated by the French troops and the chief city Corte was won by 
France. Paoli fled to England, where he was hospitably received, while 
his followers surrendered to France. One of the leaders of the deputa- 
tion to ask peace of France was Carlo Charles Marie Bonaparte, 
Napoleon’s father who had been a brave contender for the island’s 
freedom and a follower of Paoli. His young wife, Maria Letizia, had 
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shared the conflict with him, a beautiful and energetic woman, burning 
with patriotic devotion to her country. Four months after the con- 
clusion of peace her son Napoleon was born. 

The dream of freedom existing for centuries still slumbered in the 
Corsican heart. Then came the French Revolution and Corsica was 
raised to the level of a French province in the National Assembly, all 
fugitives were granted amnesty and Paoli was returned to his home 
after taking the oath of allegiance to France. He was received with 
greatest enthusiasm by his people after twenty-one years of exile. Two 
months later he was unanimously chosen governor and devoted himself 
again to the service of his country. 

With this historical introduction Jekels turns to the study of the 
young Napoleon’s relation to his native land as well as to the “ father” 
as Paoli was called by the Corsicans. Napoleon has left sufficient proof 
in writing, speech and deed of his ardent love of his country as a 
child. Born of a patriotic mother at the very time of the struggle, he 
grew up in an atmosphere of patriotism charged with the threatenings 
and curses of his countrymen toward the oppressors of their land, the 
French. He met the jeerings of his schoolmates in France with rage 
as well as with more dignified words of defense for his native land. He 
suffered severely at Brienne, where he attended school, with homesick- 
ness for the land which was imprinted on his heart. 

Next to histories of Greek and Roman heroes his favorite reading 
was of that of Corsica in which Paoli was honored and the French 
belittled. These feelings were increased rather than diminished when 
he was royal lieutenant and as one of his biographers says “ Hatred 
against the tyrants increased day by day and it did not trouble Napoleon 
that he was serving these very tyrants as royal lieutenant.” 

All his youthful writings are aglow with his patriotism. He began 
at the age of seventeen to write a two-volume history of Corsica en- 
titled “Lettres sur la Corse” and he writes in the “Lettres a Butta- 
fuoco” whom he charges with betrayal of his own people: “How! 
Not satisfied that you have helped to forge the chains in which your 
native land has been laid, will you further submit her to the absurd 
fuedal system! . . . And how! son of this very land, have you never a 
feeling for her? How? Your heart can remain unmoved at sight of 
her rocks, trees, homes,” etc. Not only such burning words but daring 
deeds filled this period of his life between 1789 and 1793 carried out 
with such love and concern for his native land, which were directed 
to nothing more nor less that the freeing of this land from the yoke of 
France, and this, as Jekels says, by a royal officer, setting at stake ad- 
vancement, freedom, life itself. 

His activity at this time comprised first the preparation for a regular 
revolution in Ajaccio by means of a people’s militia which the motion 
of the deputies of the States General had put into his hand. The 
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citadel of Ajaccio was to be taken and the French expelled, plans which 
however were nipped in the bud. At least it was so for the present, 
though the idea remained active in Napoleon’s mind. He kept himself 
in touch with Corsica, visiting it on leave of absence, which he over- 
stayed with unconcern for his duties as officer. “In these serious times 
the place of a good Corsican is in his fatherland.” He resorted to 
every means to obtain his advance to lieutenant colonel. An attempt 
upon the citadel of Ostern was foiled in 1792. The motive of love 
toward his native land was equaled by his hatred of the French, as his 
writings show. In his “Nouvelle Corse” a phantasy concerning a 
deserted island, all the French are slain in accordance with an oath 
taken by the inhabitants. 

Napoleon’s attitude toward Paoli was that of one olin found in him 
all that was great, beautiful, noble and wise. His childhood was passed 
amid the echoes of his name and as a schoolboy at Autun and Brienne 
he would tolerate no slight upon his name. He expressed the wish to be 
like him and at another time he exclaimed: “Paoli will return and if 
he should not be able to break our chains, I will hasten to his assist- 
ance as soon as I have strength enough and eventually together we 
shall succeed in freeing Corsica from the hatred yoke which she bears!” 
A comrade of that time says of him: “ Paoli was his God.” 

An interesting caricature made by a schoolmate at the Paris mili- 
tary school, which Napoleon attended in his fourteenth and fifteenth 
years, testifies to his attitude at this time. Napoleon is represented as 
hastening determinedly to Paoli’s assistance while his teacher seeks to 
restrain him, and underneath is the legend “ Hurry Napoleon, run to 
Paoli’s assistance, pluck him from the hands of his enemies.” He 
writes to Dr. Tissot for help for his uncle who is ill and in the letter 
refers to the praise which Dr. Tissot has accorded Paoli, when he places 
him with Cesar, Mahomet and Cromwell, and this seems to have in- 
spired Napoleon’s confidence in the doctor. He writes to Paoli in 
London asking that he may dedicate to him his “ Lettres sur la Corse,” 
the letter showing, as do the other writings of his youthful period, his 
reverence and admiration for this distinguished man. When Paoli re- 
turned after the granting of the amnesty in 1790, he was greeted by the 
Bonaparte family, Napoleon himself reading the address of welcome. 
Napoleon was a frequent visitor of Paoli after this when the young man 
was in Corsica on leave, and he related, when on St, Helena, how Paoli 
would say to him familiarly: “‘ You are one of the men from Plutarch.’ 
He suspected that I would some day be a man out of the ordinary.’ ” 
And again: “Napoleon! You have nothing of the modern man in you, 
you belong entirely to the men of Plutarch. Only courage! You will 
surely make your way!” 

A dark period of ‘'Napoleon’s life now opens. In the year 1793 
Louis XVI had been executed and war had beed declared with Eng- 
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land. This caused the limitation of Paoli’s power, since he was a 
debtor to England and stood in friendly relations to her. There was 
soon open conflict between Paoli and the Convention and the latter 
gave authority that Paoli should be apprehended and brought to Paris. 
An address of Napoleon delivered at this time defends Paoli’s loyalty 
to France against the charges of ambition and service to England, and 
the suspicion that he would hand Corsica over to England. Almost im- 
mediately, however, Napoleon, the former hater of France, was eagerly 
engaged in winning back to France that part of the island which was in 
revolt. He attacked the citadel of Ajaccio, which was in the hands of 
Paoli’s national guard, to win it for France and urged the renewal of 
the oath which bound the Corsicans to France. He also directed toward 
the Convention a complaint against Paoli, charging the latter with 
strengthening his national guard at the expense of the regular troops 
and appointing as officers the sons of men who had fallen as the enemies 
of France and whom therefore he could rouse against France. 

He blamed Paoli for the ill success of the Sardinian expedition and 
expressed himself strongly over Paoli’s “perfidy” in his regard for 
England. He accused him of plunging his country into a civil war and 
preventing its union with France, which alone could bring good to 
Corsica. Paoli, according to Napoleon, was base at heart though his 
outward appearance belied this, a man without character, strength or 
courage. The Corsicans retaliated upon the family of Bonaparte, 
causing them to flee for their lives and laying waste their property. 

This break with Paoli, Jekels claims, was of immeasurable import- 
ance to the whole world for it was “that psychological moment in 
which THE Napoleon was born and formed, as we know him in history, 
who through two decades held the world breathless, threw it into dis- 
quietude and fear, but who also, as Fournier correctly believes, ‘in 
every place, at Manzanares as on the Tiber, on the Rhine as on the 
Elbe, in Naples and in Poland, in Prussia and in Austria, brought about 
a rise to a higher social order,’ and bloody as he was ‘became the 
advocate of a cultural process of the greatest significance.’ ” 

Jekels bases his explanation of this change in Napoleon’s attitude 
toward Paoli upon the material which Chuquet, Napoleon’s chief bi- 
ographer, has brought together. Paoli had come into conflict with 
Saliceti, who was second to Paoli in the regard of the people. The 
latter, on his return from the well-regulated society of England, was 
disturbed by the half wild and anarchistic state of Corsica and was 
dissatisfied with the directorate, upon which Saliceti served. Saliceti 
stood for the union of Corsica with France, and though he had been. 
the instrument in Paoli’s recall, yet at last he found himself in violent 
opposition to the latter, who was deemed too friendly to England. It 
was attempted to have Paoli removed to France. Paoli, however, knew 
himself to be true to the French and the Republic and refused to obey 
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or pay attention to the commands of the Minister of War and remained 
upon Corsica. Then when affairs between these two might have been 
adjusted the convention decided to have Paoli apprehended and en- 
trusted the task to its commissioners in Corsica. 

This was largely due to an attack upon Paoli by Napoleon’s young 
brother which inflamed the already dissatisfied French of the south. 
Meanwhile an uprising on the part of the Corsicans for their “ babbo” 
and Paoli’s own measured statement to the Convention led to a reversal 
of the former decree against him. But it was too late now to make 
peace. A national assembly had been called in Corsica in which Saliceti 
and his colleagues were not recognized as commissioners of the Con- 
vention. At this time also the Bonaparte family were banished by the 
assembly. Almost at once the commissioners under Napoleon’s leaders- 
ship sought to take the citadel of Ajaccio from the Paolists, in which 
however they failed. This led to the plundering of the houses of those 
in Ajaccio who were friendly to France, the house of the Bonapartes . 
among others. Later through Saliceti’s influence Paoli was declared 
a traitor to the French Republic and was outlawed and accusations were 
made against a number of his followers. The final result was the 
surrender of Corsica to England. 

Napoleon had been an ardent admirer of Saliceti in his youth and a 
somewhat close friendship had sprung up between them. Through 
Saliceti’s influence, NNapoleon’s biographer thinks, Napoleon was led to 
give himself decisively to France. Besides Paoli, it would seem, had 
not tried to prevent Napoleon’s defection from him since he already 
distrusted the Bonapartes and treated the sons with coolness and dis- 
favor. Neither Joseph nor Napoleon hesitated to accuse Paoli of “an 
inquisitorial ambition” and of lack of love for France and sympathy 
for England, and to blame him for the failure of the Sardinian expedi- 
tion. At the same time they boasted of their relation to Saliceti. The 
news of the warrant of arrest against Paoli disturbed Napoleon greatly 
for he foresaw war between Corsica and the Republic with victory in 
the hands of Paoli. The latter would then deal hardly with the family 
of Bonaparte. Therefore he undertook to write a defense of Paoli. 
He also directed a petition to the municipality of Ajaccio for a general 
meeting in which each citizen should take the oath of allegiance to the 
French Republic. He was rejected by the Societé des Amis incorrupt- 
tble du peuple and then turned undaunted to—Paoli. The latter had 
intercepted a letter from Lucian Bonaparte to his brothers, in which he 
told of his appearance in Toulon and his denunciation of Paoli, so that 
Paoli hardly received Napoleon cordially. Then followed the unsuc- 
cessful attempt by Napoleon upon the citadel of Ajaccio. Meanwhile 
the letter had been made widely known, together with Napoleon’s ad- 
herence to Saliceti and his party, who were held responsible for the 
persecution of Paoli. Napoleon had to escape the deputies at Bastia, 
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which he did only with great difficulty. Once more he attempted, with 
the sanction of the deputies, to take Ajaccio but again failed, through 
watchfulness and loyalty of the Paolist guard and the feeling of the 
inhabitants. The breach with Paoli was now final and Napoleon, 
beside himself with rage, wrote an attack against Paoli, for he had 
meanwhile heard of the flight of his family, the destruction of their 
property and their banishment. Then he removed to Toulon and 
severed once for all his relations with his native land. 

Jekels considers this historical material from the biographer’s point 
of view of the highest importance for the psychoanalytic interpretation, 
although there are gaps in the material psychoanalytically considered. 
This refers chiefly to the reasons for deserting Paoli, which the biog- 
rapher does not make sufficiently plain. The latter does not appreciate 
what an enormously high affective value Paoli has for Napoleon’s life. 
Chuquet had noted this in the account of Napoleon’s earlier life, when 
he represents him as grown up since his childhood with Paoli and 
apparently grown together inseparably with him, but he neglects this as 
a factor in the later troubles between them. How could a man, who 
for two decades worshiped an ideal and clung to him with all the 
enthusiasm of his soul, to whom only three years earlier he had uttered 
words of devotion and trust and of desire that he should again take 
the helm in his native land, how could such a one in such a short time 
exchange this ideal for the friendship and leadership of one of far less 
importance, whom up till that time he had scarcely thought of with 
especial honor; how could he come even to strive directly against this 
ideal ? 

There is, our author believes, an elementary psychic revolution at 
work here, which acts as cause for this change in position. The trans- 
ference of his devotion from Corsica to France is also unexplained. It 
is not sufficient to say that he was under the influence of Saliceti with- 
out explaining why he had not earlier responded to such influence and 
what chords in ‘Napoleon’s soul had now been touched to produce the 
change. For two decades he cherished an elemental hatred toward 
France, could think only of his native island and had his heart set on 
her independence and then in a brief time forgot the past or quite 
changed his feelings about it, sacrificing his former idol Paoli. Selfish 
motives such as Napoleon’s ambition, desire to rule and his love of 
conflict need still further explanation as to why just at this moment 
they should have worked so strongly and why they had taken just the 
form they did. 

His ambition at this time could not have been the sufficient motive. 
His own words of this period decry over-weening ambition, and besides 
his family at this time and he himself seemed to have nothing to gain 
by his transference of loyalty to Saliceti. Napoleon’s motives can be 
explained only by recourse to the unconscious side of the motivation to 
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his behavior. Even Victor Hugo said of him: “ Napoleon was the 
unbounded somnambulist of a crumbled dream.” 

Material relating to Napoleon’s inner life, such as the memories of 
childhood and the phantasies of puberty, is fairly abundantly within 
reach of the psychoanalyst. The manuscripts of his early writings are 
now available and in them there is manifest the influence of Rousseau 
and Raynald. Rousseau was idolized by him and his works were greatly 
admired. This writer had written enthusiastically of Corsica and had 
also an active correspondence with Paoli. The Abbé Raynald on his 
part wrote in burning words of the perfidy and avarice of the Genoese 
oppressors of the island and prophesied the restoration of Corsica and 
her deliverance from French rule. The childhood recollections have 
been preserved for us by his biographers, who at the same time have 
exercised the greatest caution not to add the merely legendary and 
romantic to the actually historical. 

In Napoleon’s first address he uses the expression “to defend his 
native land from a foreign attack.” This word foreign is found in fre- 
quent use by him at this period and always with a note of hostility 
attached, beyond that which the word usually has. He included the two 
nations so hated, Genoa and France, the oppressors of his people. This 
attitude seems to be due to that clan psychology which has been often 
attributed to the Corsicans, but it has its individual roots also. He said 
once to one who had been his history teacher at the military school at 
Paris that he had not been right in teaching him that the greatest crime 
of the Connétable of Bourbon had been making war against his king, 
but rather that he led strangers against his country. Later he complains 
of Paoli that he keeps his country from union with France. As Chu- 
quet has said, here is the man who would make France great among 
the nations, her future monarch, but not a Frenchman. He at this epoch 
despises this France which later he will exalt above all nations, and 
repudiates the title of Frenchman which later he will consider the most 
beautiful on earth. We have seen his attitude against France and his 
enthusiasm for Paoli when in the military school. Earlier at Brienne he 
condemned the war which a greater nation waged against a smaller one, 
while he praised the Corsicans. He was hardly nine years old when 
he broke out in wrathful scorn against one of the leaders of the move- 
ment to unite Corsica to France. On one occasion, in this childhood 
period, he had said: “ Paoli was a great man, he loved his native land; 
and I will never forgive my father, who was his adjutant, that he con- 
curred in the union of Corsica with France. He should have followed 
his fate and have gone down with Paoli.” 

This helps to illumine the enormous contradictoriness in the char- 
acter of Napoleon. He is first the hater of France and lover of Eng- 
land, later a Frenchman and the enemy of England; first he condemns 
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Alexander the Great and then enthusiastically admires him; he worships 
Rousseau with boundless enthusiasm, then despises him; he is first a 
Jacobite and then an enthusiast for equality and the overthrower of 
kings; he is the Commander-in-Chief of the Italian army surrounding 
himself with unheard of splendor, First Consul and the absolute Em- 
peror claiming equality with God. Not less contradictory was his atti- 
tude toward Christianity, at one time declaring it an injury to the state 
and exalting Apollonius over Christ, at another extolling it as an in- 
comparable philosophical system bringing order to the state and happi- 
ness to the individual. He will not be crowned without the blessing of 
the pope and writes in his last testament “I die in the apostolic and 
Roman religion in the lap of which I was born.” 

The reasons given for conflict with Paoli are therefore to be summed 
up in two formulas, the attacking of his native land through the aid of 
foreigners and concurrence in the union of Corsica with France. In 
order to interpret these the writer has recourse to the child’s attitude 
when concrete, direct considerations rather than abstract ideas govern 
the actions. It has been seen that Napoleon was filled with an ex- 
travagant love for his native land, which expresses itself in all his 
writings, all his interests and in every mood. Chuquet says of him: 
“Lieutenant Bonaparte breathes nothing else but love for his small 
island. Every other passion seems to be foreign to him and he might 
say, like the hero of one of his stories ‘I have drawn my life from 
Corsica and with it a mighty love for my unhappy native land and its 
independence.’” This is the testimony which psychoanalysis obtains 
from the unconscious, that the native land is a substitute for the mother 
and that love for it signifies actually love toward the mother. This 
double valency was well known to the ancients. In Herodotus we read: 
“But Hippias led the barbarians to Marathon for he had had in the 
preceding night the following dream: It seemed to Hippias that he was 
sleeping with his own mother. From this dream he concluded that 
he would return home to Athens and again obtain his authority as ruler 
and die in his native land in his old age. This he concluded from his 
dream.” 

The idea of the earth as mother, become common to psychoanalysts 
as to others, is contained also in the German expression the fatherland, 
land of the father, which shows that the idea is pushed over to include 
the earth and the country. In Slavic and other tongues in correspond- 
ing expressions the element of the earth or the country is expressed 
only through a suffix added to the substantive for father, signifying 
something that belongs to the father. Napoleon’s own writings teem 
with expressions showing this idea of the native land as the mother. In 
his eightenth year, a few days after his first actual sex experience, 
Napoleon wrote an essay upon love toward one’s country, “ Sur l’amour 
de la patrie.” It has been said, in comment upon this essay, that his 
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heart was too greatly filled with patriotism to retain long other experi- 
ences of pleasure. He compares however the power of sex love in 
modern society with the greater place which patriotism had in Sparta 
and Athens. If Napoleon is speaking unconsciously of himself then 
it may be interpreted that he expresses a fear that the love of his 
childhood, that is toward his mother, might yield to that of women of 
the present, that is that it represents a struggle for him between his 
erotic past and present. He further compares the woman of the present 
to the women of the past, to the disparagement of the former. 

His mother was such a heroine of the past, for she had borne herself 
during the Corsican wars in a manner to win from Paoli the name of 
Cornelia or mother of the Gracchi. The above mentioned essay pre- 
sents a mighty wrestling with the mother complex, which seems to be 
struggling for its existence. The author is in an inner debate whether 
such a thing as love for country exists, a struggle which runs through 
his writings of the next few years. In his writings on social-political 
reform he symbolizes the mother love by the earth and shows how 
strongly his libido was bound with this idea. 

His actual relation to his mother, so far as the present writer has 
been able to discover, shows nothing more than a quite unusual tender- 
ness on the part of the son. He was a most sacrificing, devoted and 
attentive son, always considerate of her whatever their circumstances 
and there was high place for her in his dreams of greatness. He was 
moreover always patient with the dissatisfactions and complaints of her 
old age and respectful toward them. 

The influence of the mother image impressed itself even more clearly 
upon his love life and determined his love and marriage in dependence 
upon her. This shows itself unmistakably in his early longing for 
marriage, which meets us in his youthful writings and leads him at 
the age of twenty to think of marriage with the step-daughter of a 
rich wood merchant. He was in love probably for some time with the 
sister of his brother’s wife, Désirée Eugénie Clary, but failed of con- 
tracting marriage with her because of one characteristic, the writer 
believes, which she did not possess. This he thinks can be understood 
if we follow his next matrimonial ventures. He turns to a widow with 
two children and a friend of his mother, from her to another older 
woman and then about a year later he becomes engaged to Josephine 
de Beauharnais, another widow, whom he marries in spite of her two 
children and who is seven years older than himself. This inclination to 
older women, which has been commented on by at least one of 'Na- 
poleon’s biographers, is, according to Freud, one of the surest because 
one of the least distorted signs of the incestuous fixation on the 
mother. 

The affective meaning of the idea of France as the “ foreigner” 
toward Corsica had in the same way its concrete roots. There must have 
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been some “ Frenchman” whom the small Napoleon understood to have 
united himself with the mother with the concurrence of the father, 
that is, baldly stated, one who maintained sexual relations with the 
mother. There was one man fitted to serve as the object of childish 
jealousy, who could be looked upon as the embodiment of France her- 
self. This was Count Louis Charles Réné de Marbeuf, governor of 
the island and lieutenant general of the French troops. With him 
Napoleon’s family came to be on intimate terms and, when, tired of 
strife, Charles Bonaparte, Napoleon’s father, sought to support the 
French occupation and to obtain return for the family’s losses as much 
advantage as possible. Besides the many material advantages which 
the governor was able to put into their way, his protection, assistance to 
the education of the children and the like, he spent much time at their 
home, to which, because of the youth and beauty of Napoleon’s mother, 
erotic motives were openly attributed. Letizia’s character however was 
such as to prove the absurdity of current rumors and to lead to the 
Opinion that she excited rather admiration than desire. Nevertheless 
Jekels believes that some echo of this opinion of the relationship with 
the family lingers in the words regarding the Bonapartes after the 
break with Paoli; “The Bonapartes born in the filth of despotism, 
grown up under the eyes and at the expense of a Pascha (Marbeuf) 
used to luxury... .” 

The small Napoleon therefore like the rest of the world would find 
occasion to believe in such a relationship between his mother and Mar- 
beuf which is tolerated or supported by his father, at least sufficiently 
to build a phantasy which would have all the value of reality. Na- 
poleon has given a later reference which would confirm this and suggest 
a deeper meaning to the reproach directed toward his father: “he has 
been accessory to the union of Corsica with France.” ‘Napoleon says 
later of his first visit to Corsica after an absence of eight years: “ Two 
persons dear to me were wanting for my happiness, my father and the 
Count Marbeuf, whom we had lost on the twentieth of September [five 
days before Napoleon’s arrival] and whom my family long mourned.” 

The writer believes that this close association of Marbeuf with his 
father in Napoleon’s feeling would also tend to an uncertainty as to 
who was his father, which finds its projection in the civil code, “ Re- 
search into paternity is forbidden.” His earlier remark concerning the 
Connétable de Bourbon, “ his actual crime would be that he should have 
attacked his native land with foreign troops” could be changed into 
the jargon of the unconscious to read, that no one should bring his 
mother into association with strangers. We must take into account ~ 
the familiar childish idea in which the sexual relation is sadistically 
conceived as a forcible attack upon the mother in which a struggle 
takes place, a phantasy which one can hardly deny Napoleon. At seven- 
teen years old Napoleon writes in “Sur le Suicide” of taking his life 
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“because his compatriots trembling in chains kiss the hand that op- 
presses them.” And he further exclaims “ Frenchmen! Not satisfied 
to have robbed us of everything which we loved, you have also cor- 
rupted our morals. The present picture which my native land furnishes 
and the lack of ability to change anything in regard to it, is yet an 
added reason for avoiding the earth where it is my duty to praise the 
men whom out of virtue I must hate. If I should arrive in my native 
land what form shall I wear there, what language shall I speak! Life 
is only a burden to me for I find no pleasure and all is pain. It is a 
burden to me for the men with whom I live and apparently will always 
live have morals which are as different from mine as the light of the 
moon from that of the sun.” 

The idea of abuse of the marriage relationship on the part of a 
third person had so strongly affective a place in Napoleon’s sex life 
that it seemed to him as a grievous sin. His youthful writings contain 
attacks against young bachelors who seek satisfaction with other men’s 
wives. Marbeuf himself was a bachleor until Napoleon’s fifteenth year. 

Jekels calls attention to a curious mistake in memory which Napoleon 
makes in relating an incident when he as a proud young general of 
twenty-five ordered a slight attack for the pleasure of a certain Madame 
Turreau with whom he was walking, and which he regretted since it 
cost several lives. According to his biographers neither time nor place 
were correctly remembered nor, according to the lady herself, was such 
an attack ordered for any such frivolous reason. It would seem that 
there is here a displacement of ‘affect, such as takes place in the forma- 
tion of a neurosis, from its original idea and the pushing of some other 
idea into the affect. It is not difficult to find a cause for reproach other 
than the ordering of such an attack, for practically in the course of 
the same year he had had adulterous relationship with no less than three 
women besides this Madame Turreau—he who had three years before 
said that such behavior should be denounced before all society. Na- 
poleon himself in relating the incident makes use of the telltale expres- 
sion “ The attack was a pure phantasy.’ It would seem that the words 
“Abuse of power,” which he also uses, refer to the origin of his strong 
feeling against adultery, that is that they refer to the powerful Gourver- 
neur de Marbeuf. It is also probably an outgrowth from this same 
source that he later took such pains to preserve the outward appear- 
ance of faithfulness in his own marriage and did not openly possess a 
mistress as did his predecessors upon the French throne. 

Such a phantasy as that indicated determines Napoleon’s attitude 
toward women, creating what Freud has designated as the love condi- 
tion of unfaithfulness. The beloved wife must be modelled after the 
phantasied unfaithfulness of the mother. He married Josephine 
although he knew of her former love relations and his love seemed in 
no wise impaired when he was informed that she had been untrue to 
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him nor even when her faithlessness was an assured fact. His later 
cooling of his ardor toward her was not due to these things but was 
only that natural disappearance of passion which gives place to a close 
friendship. Napoleon’s statement concerning the universality of adul- 
tery may be looked upon as the attempt, through such a generalization 
of it, to make a conception so pleasurably emphasized in the uncon- 
scious more acceptable to consciousness and so to forestall a conflict. 

Yet where he did not love so passionately, where his heart was but 
little engaged, he desired spotlessness on the part of the woman. He 
guarded Marie Louise, toward whom he had but little real love, from 
every chance of the slightest suspicion, as, according to his explana- 
tion, was befitting the empress of a great kingdom. He was equally 
strict in regard to other women with whom his heart was not engaged. 
To some he forbade entrance to his court, to another, Agnes Forel, he 
refused a memorial, he behaved with shameless ingratitude toward 
another, all of whom had had irregular love relationships. He showed 
himself unforgiving and implacable to all such relationships in these 
others. 

Another feature of the prostitute (unfaithfulness) complex is found 
in him, strongly accentuated although displaced, namely the suspicion 
of the beloved but unfaithful woman. He had a reputation for his 
suspicions not only of women whose lives were questionable but of 
those whose conduct was irreproachable. Or in other words he sus- 
pected all women. His questions toward women were brutally em- 
barrassing. He criticized their looks and dress and betrayed their 
doings at his court. If they possessed intellectual gifts this seemed to 
provoke in him a sort of defense against the disturbance which might 
be produced in his complex and so he banished them, as might be seen 
in his treatment of Madame de Stael and Queen Louise of Prussia. 
“Only toward one woman,” according to Gertrud Kircheisen, “was he 
weak.” Josephine well fulfilled the condition of his love, that of un- 
faithfulness, and his relationship to her was possible because the un- 
conscious impulses in regard to her could be displaced upon other 
women, that is the indispensable condition of faithfulness and with its 
resultant suspicion of the love object as unbearable to consciousness. 

Napoleon’s “ peculiarities” while a schoolboy are shown by certain 
incidents recorded by his biographers. He took a small portion of 
ground which was given to the students for their use and shut his 
portion off by a strong palisade which prevented intrusion. Here he 
would sit and dream and no one dared disturb him. On the occasion 
of an accidental explosion of gunpowder on St. Louis’s day, his com- 
rades took refuge here from the sudden danger. Napoleon however in 
rage and armed with a hoe drove them back, regardless of their danger, 
only angry that his studies had been disturbed and his sanctuary in- 
vaded. This is a most pregnant symbolic action. Jekels believes, agree- 
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ing with the sentiment expressed in other connections: “attacking the 
native land with strangers,’ or “He has concurred in the union with 
France” and means that no one may permit strangers to approach the 
mother but one should possess her quite, quite, quite alone. As F. 
Miiller-Lyer has written in “ Phasen der Liebe”: “The children of the 
wife belong to the husband, even when they have been begotten by some 
one else, for the wife belongs to him, just as perhaps (to make use of 
a comparison with Napoleon), everything that grows in a garden be- 
longs to the possessor of the garden,’ and Masson says of Napoleon 
and his stepdaughters: “ He always looked upon Hortense and Eugéne 
as fruits of Josephine” [italicized in the original]. 

Napoleon’s behavior receives further explanation from the fact that 
the occasion for this unmannerly behavior was the féte day of a king, 
symbol of the father, and Chuquet states that at this féte the words 
“To Louis XVI, our father” were inscribed over the gateway. Na- 
poleon’s early writing shows that he regards the father as warning him 
against too great cupidity or passion. He turns to the memory of his 
father as a refuge from pain and unbounded desire, which perhaps re- 
veals Napoleon’s struggle against the incestuous wish as represented in 
the father’s prohibition. Napoleon’s biographers evince surprise over 
the great pain which Napoleon manifested in his letters at the death 
of his father but feel that it was expressed in a formal ceremonial way. 
Later also when it was proposed to erect a memorial to the father of so 
illustrious a son he dismissed this proposal in a rather superficial and 
indifferent fashion. On the other hand his love toward the father was 
so great that it led him almost to lose his own identity in that of the 
father’s. 

After the father’s death he takes upon himself all the care of the 
family, although ignoring the fact that his older brother Joseph would 
have been the natural bearer of this burden. His biographer says of 
him, “ He left nothing unattempted in order to succeed to his right and 
in this purpose manifested the same tenacity and endurance as the 
father and as he did not allow himself to despatch his affairs quickly 
and briefly, in this too he was much too much Carlos son.” Though 
yet scarcely seventeen he obtained political advancement for his brother 
and spared himself no pains to lighten his mother’s lot. The members 
of his family have testified how he and they considered him as stand- 
ing in the father’s place. His family were the objects of his care and 
his pleasure was largely in their welfare, even when he himself was 
without means and in sore straits, or later when he had risen to 
greater prominence. Masson has said of him “ He displays an assiduity, 
a patience and a willingness to be of service to his own family which 
would be simply astonishing if one had not previously seen him at work, 
if one did not know that he had already since his father’s death made 
such strenuous exertion for them.” He assumed also authority over 
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their affairs, those of their marriage for example, never relaxing his 
solicitude for them. And as he subscribed to the deed of his abdication 
he said to Coulaincourt: “Provide for my family so that they have 
something to live upon; that is all that I need.” 

Masson shows how closely in matters of insignia and title as well 
as in the ambition to extend his empire Napoleon copied after Charle- 
magne, his predecessor upon the French throne. He also styles himself 
Charlemagne as when he writes to his ambassador at Rome: “ Say that 
I am Charlemagne, your Emperor, and that I will be treated as such.” 
Masson explains this attitude as the effort to compensate for the fact 
that he had no actual predecessors of his own upon the French throne. 
This was the case also with Charlemagne, who had however been the 
founder of a new dynasty as he was the chosen of an entire nation. 
There is probably however a deeper unconscious identification, our 
author believes, made through the similarity with the name of Na- 
poleon’s father, Charles Marie. He quotes the statement made to 
introduce the senate decree: “Napoleon refused to enter Rome as con- 
queror in the earliest days of his fame. He holds to his purpose to 
appear there as father. He will also there for the second time have 
the crown of Charlemagne, set upon his head.” 

In this mother fixation with its attendant ambivalent attitude toward 
the father may be seen a “disposing situation” for all sorts of possi- 
bilities, a severe neurosis if reality proves too adverse or if it presents 
its opportunities a high-grade sublimation. There were evident tenden- 
cies in Napoleon to a neurosis. He showed himself in his school days 
morose and seclusive and it has been said of him concerning this period, 
“What a child! He is a savage, a creature of impulse, with his pale 
face, with his stiff hair, small figure and unattractive appearance. ... 
Lonely he was, lonely he is and lonely will he remain.” Later in 
Brienne he was ordered to submit to a humiliating punishment but 
escaped it through a severe nervous attack with vomiting. The punish- 
ment was to have consisted in taking his midday meal kneeling on the 
refectory floor in a haircloth garment. On his first furlough to Corsica 
as a young lieutenant he burst forth into a tirade borrowed from 
Voltaire and Rousseau to which his mother listened calmly for, as his 
biographer says, “she considered her son sick. He was indeed also 
actually morally sick. A nervous fever raged within him.” 

Nevertheless the circumstances surrounding Napoleon were such that 
an unproductive, disturbing neurosis was checked and out of the same 
exceptional libido there resulted a career extraordinary in greatness, 
richness and productivity. 

Jekels calls attention to the fact familiar to psychoanalysis that the 
two opposing streams in the ambivalent attitude of the libido can only 
remain united when the negative stream is controlled by love for pro- 
ductive ends. If this is not the case then there will be a splitting up 
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of the object according to the various components of the libido, some 
with a more positive, others with a more negative coloring. The 
enormous libido of Napoleon, with difficulty confined within single 
bounds, reveals this splitting. A complete series of father images ap- 
pears in his case revaling sometimes the one, sometimes the other 
attitude. His relation to Paoli is to be mentioned first. Then toward 
Marbeuf he manifests on the one hand an attitude of hatred, on the 
other one of dependence. This is evident in the fact which Chuquet 
emphasizes, that in Napoleon’s tirades against the generals oppressing 
Corsica he leaves out mention of Marbeuf although he surely deserves 
to be included with the others. 

His attitude toward the king shows no less this ambivalence. From 
his own writings and speeches and the testimony of Charlotte Robe- 
spierre he was undoubtedly a fanatic republican and he inveighs aganist 
the right and power of the monarchs of Europe. In “ Sur l’amour de la 
Patrie” he comments in a significant passage upon the patriotism of 
Dion of Syracuse, of his failure to succeed in the service of his father- 
land and of the weakness with which he had to contend: “... His 
fatherland is a slave of a tyrant, whom he loves and reverences, but yet 
a tyrant,” and then in one of the noted corrections of his writings he 
has crossed out these words and inserted others which make no mention 
of the relationship of Dion to Dionysius, or of his love or reverence 
for him. 

The father-king attitude received particular emphasis in its hatred 
aspect by the revolution with which Napoleon’s early life was associated 
and through which the hate was unbound which ordinarily is repressed 
in man’s soul. His attitude to the king himself partook of the double 
character and with half his psychic force he was a revolutionary and 
dethroner of kings, with the other half he withheld himself from revolu- 
tion and inclined toward the king. He expresses his indignation against 
the people who throng upon Louis XVI, in the scenes of the summer of 
1792 and the wish that he might have saved him from their hands. 
The opposite feeling is revealed in the part he took in the proceedings 
against the king in the autumn of that year. A special cause served to 
awaken Napoleon’s feeling against the king and that was the suspicion 
that Louis XVI had invited foreign powers to assist him against his 
own land. This would tend to rouse into flame the smouldering hatred 
and scorn of an earlier time. And through this the vicissitudes of 
Louis XVI become the fate of Napoleon. For in two fundamental 
ways they determine Napoleon’s position and its outcome. 

First is his attitude toward France. This is closely bound with the 
tragedy of the French king. Up till the time of the king’s flight on 
the 30th of June, 1791, Napoleon had withheld himself from participa- 
tion in the political life of France. Now he forgets the difference with 
Corsica and throws in his lot enthusiastically with the cause of the 
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freedom of his adopted country and expresses his care for his “ mother- 
land France.” The ambivalence shows itself in the fact that he is two 
months later again in Ajaccio planning an activity against the oppres- 
sion of the French. During the occurrences mentioned in 1792 he did 
not turn to France but stood at the side of the king. His thoughts were 
acknowledged to be upon his native island and not upon France. A 
few months later however under the influence of the actions of the 
Convention and of the process against the king he exhorted his fellow 
countrymen to join with France. 

But it was after sentence of death had been passed upon Louis XVI 
that Napoleon first joined himself to France in decisive, unequivocal 
and irrevocable manner. Chancellor Pasquier has said of him: “... 
Bonaparte, attached at first to Paoli like Pozzo, did not hesitate to sepa- 
rate himself from him in order to defend the rights of the French 
government. It was at the news of the condemnation of Louis XVI 
that he took up this part, espoused this cause. I have the fact from 
Monsieur de Sémonville, who at that time was living in Corsica as 
deputy of the French government.” He reports how Bonaparte awoke 
him at night to say “I have considered our position well. We will 
commit a folly here. The Convention has without doubt committed a 
great crime and I deplore it more than any one; but Corsica must, 
come what may, be united with France. It cannot exist except under 
these conditions. I and mine, we will, I give you to know, defend the 
matter of the union.” Jekels comments upon this: “ Now first, after 
the father, the hated instigator of all the trouble, who hindered him in 
possession of the mother, who however shared her with strangers, has 
atoned for his sins with his life—now first do we see Napoleon turning 
himself decisively to France.” 

For through the slaying of the king the essential part of the Gdipus 
phantasy is fulfilled and now it is comprehensible that he, through the 
attachment to France, takes possession of the mother who has become 
free and so brings this symbolic realization to completion. There is 
also identification with the father in the sense of guilt, of “crime” on 


the part of the king which he expresses, so that the element of atone- 


ment enters likewise. Such an identification is also manifest in regard 
to Marbeuf. And with that unconscious unrestraint toward things of 
immediate interest and advantage France becomes now the symbol of 
the mother, the “mother country” to which he turns with enthusiastic 
devotion. 

Paoli occupies a chief place among these figures endowed with father 
attributes in the history of Napoleon. He is the father ideal from his 
own honorable past and from his position as defender of the mother 
country, in contrast to the actual father who joined with Marbeuf to 
unite her with strangers. We have already seen how this early father 
image dominated Napoleon’s mind in his childhood and youth. Even in 
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the summer of 1792 Napoleon expresses his hope that Corsica will 
attain her freedom through Paoli. But as the king’s tragic fate de- 
veloped and the father hatred unfolded itself in his breast, Napoleon 
separated himself more and more from this father ideal. Jekels be- 
lieves it a psychological probability, although historical data are want- 
ing to confirm it, that his open opposition to Paoli manifested itself 
when the king was executed. For this imposed upon him the necessity 
of a complete negation of the father in the interests of his contact with 
general reality. “Every father,’ Jekels writes—“may he be ever so 
good and ideal—must be overthrown, merely because he is father; even 
as Oncken formulated it in regard to the fate of Louis XVI: The 
murder of a king—solely because he was king.” So even the last 
father image, Paoli, had to fall and Napoleon joined himself to his 
opponent Saliceti, who had agreed to the death of the king while Paoli 
had opposed it. His own identification with the father in the king, 
before mentioned, illustrated in the acceptance of the father’s program, 
associated with that of Marbeuf, made it also unconsciously necessary 
to set aside Paoli. Directly also he copies his own father’s changing 
attitude toward Paoli. This position was supported also by Paoli’s 
increased activity toward independent power against which in his 
changed attitude, Napoleon strove. 

This does not mean that Napoleon was actuated solely by hatred but 
his ambivalence manifests itself in the opposite pole as well, which is 
evident in his attempts to approach Paoli after the decree of appre- 
hension of the following April and in his warm address of defense. 
The interrogatory nature of this however reveals the inner uncertainty 
of Napoleon’s attitude. Certain evident reasons are given for Na- 
poleon’s attitude and to these may be added an unconsciously affective 
motive. This Jekels believes lies in Napoleon’s feeling about Paoli’s 
supposed attitude toward England. This attitude of Paoli grew from 
a position in which there was no disloyalty to France to a delivering 
of Corsica over to an agreement with England. 

Napoleon himself was at first a lover and sympathizer with England. 
Later, after the flight from Corsica, a change takes place in his feeling. 
and he gives expression to the bitterest feelings of hostility, which ac- 
count for his hostility toward Paoli as England’s friend and his break 
with him. 

Napoleon was hardly yet well established in his loyalty for France, 
which was still very recent, so that again one must look to his uncon- 
scious affective complexes to explain this situation. Paoli stands as the 
father did, as the man about to perpetrate the crime of delivering up 
his mother country to the foreigner. Therefore he seeks in every way 
to defend the mother against this and even demands the head of the 
presumable traitor, according to the fate of the king, who had acted 
in the same way toward his country. This final and complete break 
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with the father had a great significance for Napoleon, and through 
him upon history. For it was the influence of this extreme negation 
of the father which occasioned the ceaseless and ruthless strife in which 
he engaged. 

The longing for possession of the mother and strife for her with 
the father from now on run through all the life of Napoleon and bring 
everything else to their service. All ways and means seem right for 
its attainment, says Jekel, as he quotes the words: “ For I am not a man 
like another and the laws of morality and custom do not pertain to me.” 
First is the change of his feeling toward Corsica, his loss of affective 
interest in her fate, as his biographers testify, his indifference and dis- 
inclination to participate in her affairs lest France should be affected. 
In place of Corsica however he seeks over the world one substitute after 
another to satisfy a longing and an ambition which will not be stilled. 
Italy came first and occupied a large place in his interest and ambition 
along with the islands, which also more closely reminded him of 
Corsica. These were Malta, Corfu and Zante. The countries of 
Europe, Asia and Africa were the objects of his restless desire. “ We 
see him,” says our writer, “casting down kingdoms and setting up new 
ones, sifting lands together like chaff, in order, as he thought, ‘to lay 
Europe at his feet,’ ‘to be,’ indeed, ‘lord of the universe ’—and in all 
this urged on by a scarcely actualized force of the incestuous longing 
for his mother and a boundless defiance of the father such as stands 
quite unique in the history of mankind!” This latter attitude is that 
manifested in his relations to the rulers of Europe even to the Pope 
himself, as he provoked them, harassed them, humiliated and brought 
them low and caused them to feel their dependence upon him. The 
dynasty of Louis XVI, the Bourbons, received his most marked hatred 
and despite, even to the fusilading of two of its members. He himself 
said in 1804: “ No peace will come to Europe until it stands under one 
single overlord, under one Emperor... .” 

The uncovering of these libidinous impulses at work in this great 
personality, the bringing of his achievements back to these universally 
human and typical complexes, which in this life received a remarkable 
sublimation, in no way, the writer believes, detracts from his greatness 
nor the importance of his life upon history and culture. But he 
believes thac the marvel of this personality and the never-failing interest 
for humanity comes in the last analysis from the reéchoing of the 
powerful CEdipus complex which lies repressed in every breast. It is 
suggestive to note that at Erfurt at a performance of Voltaire’s 
“Odipe” before a royal assembly, Alexander of Russia suddenly arose 
and embraced Napoleon amid the applause of the house. 

2. The Omnipotence of Thought and the Phantasy of the Mother's 
Body in the Hephestus Myth and a Novel by Bulwer Lytton—Mac- 
Curdy notes that in the constant striving between the pleasure and the 
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reality principle two sorts of indirect gratification are possible. These 
are those of substitution upon some other object and the gratification 
of phantasy. In the latter form that of phantasy gratification, with 
which his study has to do, he states that it is more satisfactory the 
more the phantasy escapes a critical comparison with reality. This 
happens with the child, and to a certain extent with the savage, as it 
cannot with the man struggling with the strenuous demands of a prac- 
tical existence, in modern society. The two sides of life stand thus 
apart, while growth from childhood to manhood or from savagery to 
civilization consists in a growing recognition of reality and adaptation 
to it. Still neither side ever completely triumphs over the other. 

One form of the falsifying of reality, which occurs when the inner 
desires overmaster the valuation of the real world is that of the “ omni- 
potence of thought.” Naturally this belief in the ability to bring to 
pass merely through the wish and the thought prevails most in the ~ 
earliest years and tends to grow less as reality wins its way. The intra- 
uterine life is the most completely given over to the satisfaction of every 
want without any effort on the part of the individual. Absolute safety 
and comfort are provided, warmth nourishment, protection, and no 
adverse elements of environment can demand any effort of adjustment. 
The earliest postnatal life tends to repeat these conditions as far as 
possible through the solicitude of mother and nurse. 

For this reason the growing necessity to adapt to the external world 
wakens a tendency to return in phantasy to such a comfortable, effort- 
less stage of existence. This is revealed not only in the psychoses but in 
the dreams, myths and other phantasy products and in the daily habits 
of speech of ordinary people. The earth is a common symbol of the 
mother and every cave or hole in the earth becomes a symbol of her 
body. It appears that the child remembers its place of birth and 
through infantile theories of birth there arises also confusion with 
water (as urine) and with feces. Myths of every nation tell of the 
discovery of the hero in water and his rescue from it. A god or a 
creature who maintains his existence under the water or the earth lives 
symbolically in the uterus. Such beings, the writer, believes, are easily 
decked out with the conception of the “omnipotence of thought.” Since 
in the unconscious we are immortal the ideas of birth and of death 
are interchangeable and death is also a symbol of existence in the 
mother’s body. 

The Hephestus myth combines the power of thought with the 
dwelling in the mother’s body. Hephestus was, like the northern Loki 
and the Indian Agni, the god of fire and a smith, the guardian of 
the lightning and the god of fertility. He was the son of Hera and 
Zeus but was cast out of heaven during a quarrel between them. He 
fell into the sea where was Thetis and the daughters of Oceanus con- 
structed a wondrous cave for him in which he was hidden from gods 
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and men. The dwarfs of the northern mythology resembled Hephestus 
in many ways besides in that they worked under the earth. Agni also 
was hidden in a cave and afterward taken from it. He too sought 
escape in water. Hephestus remained with Thetis for nine years, 
which suggests the months of pregnancy. This is also a symbol of the 
winter when the storms played among the clouds. The Greeks con- 
ceived originally of the ocean above and below and Hephestus was 
born in the clouds above and then sent into the water underneath. The 
winter also represented the time when the seed was in the earth and 
the child.in the womb, as other myths reveal. 

Hephestus was essentially a subterranean god and is often repre- 
sented as a dwarf with a gnomelike appearance, with a large head and 
body and small limbs, which suggest a newborn child. Aphrodite, his 
wife, was originally a goddess of the lower world and another consort 
was the third of the Graces, suggesting Freud’s interpretation of 
marriage with the third daughter? as a symbol of death. Hephestus’ 
power was represented in a direct sexual form and in a sublimated one. 
The former shows both masculine and feminine characteristics. Erich- 
thonius is born from his seed dropped upon the earth and the Roman 
Ceculus from a spark from the anvil of Vulcan, the Roman Hephestus. 
Pandora was formed by him from a mixture of earth and water, show- 
ing the bisexual characteristics of the myth, and through her he became 
the creator of all women. He was the god of fire and of things pro- 
duced by fire and this was plainly associated with fertility. 

His sublimation is found in the materialization and objectifying of 
these characteristics. He helped Achilles in his struggle with the river 
Xanthus, controlled the lightning, brought Athena to birth by a blow of 
his axe upon the head of Zeus, and still more important created many 
useful works by his craft. In this he reveals plainly the belief in the 
power of thought. For things came into existence merely by his wish, 
which created all sorts of wonderful things and endowed them with 
marvelous powers. Such for example is the throne which he made for 
Hera in return for his banishment from Olympus. This throne was 
provided with invisible bands which bound her until he alone should 
loose her. He created also the invisible net which entrapped Ares and 
Aphrodite in their stolen embrace. He was also the creator of the 
various symbols of power and adornment belonging to gods and heroes. 
Most subtle of his powers representing this omnipotence of thought was 
that of prophecy. 

Other myths of Greece and those of other lands represent the same 
idea in the same fashion. Thor’s hammer is one of the most con- 
spicuous examples. It was so hard that it reduced to fragments what- 
ever it hit, turned itself and returned to the thrower, and could make 


1See The Motive of the Choosing of the Casket, abstract PsycHo- 
ANALYTIC Review, IV, 4, pp. 443, 444. 
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itself so small that one could slip it into his pocket. The conception of 
the all-powerfulness of thought seems always to be bound with the 
phantasies of the mother body. MacCurdy quotes a number of examples 
from Frazer’s “The Dying God” to show the close connection in the 
peasant mind of death and fruitfulness, where death is represented by 
a lay figure, a puppet of straw or otherwise. 

The unconscious satisfaction which ancient peoples have found in 
creating and repeating such myths, experienced also in the festal repeti- 
tion of them yet today, must lie also at the basis of a tale of Bulwer 
Lytton, which would otherwise be inexplicable as the work of a modern 
adult busied with other interests of life. “The Coming Race” is the 
story of a man who finds himself in a subterranean world among a 
people of extraordinary power. These people had once lived upon the 
earth but had retreated here at the time of the Flood, leaving no trace 
behind them. Not only is this reference to water a suggestion of a 
birth phantasy but so is also the color of their skin which is dark red. 
They had a theory that all men came originally from water. They 
bathed regularly in the water which was impregnated with “ Vril,” the 
name of their miraculous power. In other words they received their 
power directly from the mother’s body. 

Their dwelling does not lack characteristics suggestive of the in- 
testines and of the cloaca. They are spoken of as people who live in the 
“bowels of the earth” and they call themselves “Ana.” The vegeta- 
tion is a restful brown. Flatus phantasies are suggested by the atmos- 
phere of music and pleasant odors which fill the place. It would have 
been too warm except that the great extent of the cavern provided for 
streams of air and frequent winds. Light was obtained from gas, 
manganese or petroleum. 

The power possessed by these people was due to a penetrating fluid, 
the essence of cosmic and human might. It was called “Vril” and was 
contained in a hollow staff, which could be lengthened or shortened as 
one wished. An essential condition for using the “Vril” was the large 
thumb which was peculiar to the race, as MacCurdy says, another 
icthyphallic symbol. The power was an increase of physical strength 
but chiefly was it remarkable for its working at a distance and over the 
mental life of others. It was a power which made things act of them- 
selves. It could set and keep complicated machines at work until they 
had turned out beautiful finished products. It produced a hypnotic con- 
dition in the hero of the tale in which he was then instructed in the 
language of this people. It enabled one to fly merely by willing so 
to do. 

In writing such a tale, the author reveals the persistent tendency 
within us to set aside the duties of life and the demands of reality by 
the materialization and incarnation of phantasies. In examining the life 
of the author MacCurdy discovers a close parallel between the features 
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of the tale and the affective elements in his life, which thus find relief 
in such a production. Bulwer Lytton was a statesman and a writer 
busily occupied with the affairs of external life. Still there are evi- 
dences of a disturbing conflict in his love life, which caused a continuous 
restlessness and frequent attacks of painful depression. His restless- 
ness led to a life of feverish activity, which in his younger days had 
led to periods of dissipation interrupted by seasons of furious work. 

The cause of this state of mind lay in such a close fixation upon his 
mother that it prevented any real transference upon any other woman. 
The father, who died when the child was only four years old, was of 
the harsh domineering type which would foster a sense of rivalry and 
hatred. After leaving his mother’s home he was under the influence of 
women much older than he in years and experience and whom for the 
greater part he regarded with respect and a platonic sort of affection. 
In his life and work he continued much under the mother’s direct influ- 
ence. He permitted her interference with his first publication and with 
his early love. Later her attitude toward his wife weighed upon him 
and played a large part in his final separation from her. He gave up 
also his father’s name and took only that of his mother. His marriage 
with a woman older than himself seems to have been only an attempt 
to break away from his fixation upon the mother. After his separa- 
tion from her he lived mostly in the society of men toward whom he 
manifested much of the same attitude of passivity as he had always 
shown toward the mother. He was extraordinarily sensitive to criti- 
cism, while the opposite sadistic tendency found expression in the sharp- 
ness of his literary attacks. His one escape was in work and when he 
had to bear also the loss of health and the approach of death it is easy 
to understand the return of his thought to that time when phantasy was 
fact that he might in this way meet the thought of death without terror 
and accept it bravely. 

His story of these subterranean people, which arises from such un- 
conscious need, shows the repression of the normal sexual inclination 
which takes place as a result of the repression of the incest desire. In 
this strange place there is no illicit sexual life and the inhabitants eat 
no meat, a symbol of the repression of fleshly desires. Also their affec- 
tion for the younger generation takes the form only of pity and tender- 
ness toward all that need protection and help, never that of animal love 
of offspring. So the mother is the protector of the child and to the 
puzzled child conception both masculine and feminine. The dwellers in 
this world are beardless, very large in size, as parents seem to their 
children, and with a sphinxlike expression of countenance as if some- 
thing frightening was masked behind the goodness and tenderness. 
Only women were the physicians, especially those who were widows and 
childless. The women were all of finer feeling, more clever, greater 
and had more power over the “ Vril” than the men. The only action in 
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the story consists of the love adventures of the hero who was loved by 
two women. One of these was the wisest and most imposing of all the 
maidens, but his heart was touched rather by the other one, a weaker 
maiden, who would represent the wife of the writer. The incest fear is 
apparently rationalized in the tale through the attitude of the race to 
the hero’s marriage which they cannot permit, since it would lower 
their race to mingle itself with that of the surface of the earth. The 
unattainableness of the mother is expressed in the attitude toward the 
stronger woman, whom he cannot love because of her greater moral 
and intellectual strength. She assists him back to his own world, kissing 
him “ with the passion of a mother,” and he confesses to the reader that 
he loved her and the vision of her before his eyes prevented his marriage 
later in his own world. In religion these subterranean people believed 
in a supreme God, but their ethics had little to do with him, a belief of 
Lord Lytton himself, according to his biographer. Politically too they 
agreed with him, an English aristocrat to whom the family was the 
basis of government. 

He also describes them as free from strife because of their supreme 
power, that is, they enjoy the peace of death. Death itself is to them an 
occasion of joy, merely the passing into another life. They work little 
since all their wishes are magically fulfilled. The attraction which such 
a phantasy and the myths and tales which picture such conditions exer- 
cise upon us all is explained through this deeper meaning in which it 
reaches into the unconscious desires. Thus MacCurdy tells his readers 
of the hold which this story had upon one of his patients, a compul- 
sive neurotic, who in spite of his intellectual appraisal of the tale seemed 
unable to get away from its emotional appeal to him. His pleasure lay 
in the peace and the power which these people possessed. 

3. The Psychopathology of the Modern Dances.2—Brill compares 
the dance mania which spread over the world a few years ago with 
other well-known psychic epidemics which have affected communities 
large or small. Even dance epidemics have been known in the past, 
having had in former times a religious background. In this modern 
epidemic the dancing spread in spite of protests from church and state. 
The people were divided into two classes, those who danced and those 
who looked on. The writer quotes Havelock Ellis that the dance is not 
only a stimulus to love but also a substitute satisfaction for the sex 
impulse. It is an accepted fact that the sex end is served always by 
the dance and objections to the dance have always been based upon this 
characteristic. The special excitement of the modern dance deserves 
some inquiry, but the responses to a questionnaire sent out by the 
writer led to the conclusion that these modern dances are not more 


2 Modelled after an original article in the New York Medical Journal, 
April 25, 1914. 
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fitted to arouse sexual excitement than are the older dances, consider- 
ing here somatic sexual excitement. The effect upon the esthetic feel- 
ings is however, according to these testimonials, stronger and more 
stimulating. An interesting feature of the answers was that the gross 
sexual feelings were reported chiefly among those who were only 
spectators. Many of those who answered were known by the writer to 
be sexually hyperesthetic. 

The dance, the writer believes, leads to a sexual tumescence for which 
actual dancing affords a certain grade of detumescence, which is not 
possible to the mere spectator. It is noteworthy that objectors are those 
who look on rather than those who participate in the dancing. They 
probably set up unconsciously a defense reaction against the repressed 
increase of excitement. Most dancers experience only a feeling of 
joyousness and well being, except of course those who may be con- 
sciously seeking sexual excitement on all occasions. Their experience 
would not pertain at all exclusively to the modern dance. 

The dance is after all only the obtainment of enjoyment through 
movement, a form of pleasure which is universal, under special condi- 
tions of rhythm. The natural enjoyment of movement, so evident in 
children, is so closely bound also with sexual meaning that it is fre- 
quently under strong repression in the neurotic and a defense of discom- 
fort, nausea, fear (as in agoraphobia), is set up against it. The modern 
dances with their closer contacts and greater muscular exercise form a 
more satisfactory sexual substitute than the older dances. The outbreak 
of an epidemic of interest in these dances is probably due to the same 
earlier strong repressions which result in the neuroses and psychoses. 
In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries such epidemics were the result of 
the feudal and ecclesiastical bondage of the people which gave no 
opportunity for natural expression. Puritanical repression, funda- 
mentally a sexual one, worked most upon England and America and 
therefore the epidemic broke out first in America while the suffragette 
movement occupied England. The dances were more slowly taken up 
on the Continent. Women, who also under greater repression and for 
whom the sublimation of religion is losing its hold, have gone eagerly 
into the dances. It has been the writer’s experience that many nervous 
patients have been decidedly benefited by these dances as opportunities 
for a definite and practical sublimation of their sexual impulses. 


Miscellaneous Abstracts 


Dreams of the Feeble-Minded—By Witt1am S. WatsH, M.D. (Ab- 
stract from Medical Record, March 6, 1920, 97, No. 10.) 


In this article the writer summarizes his study of the dreams of 
about 100 inmates of the Maine School for Feeble-Minded. The dreams 
of idiots and low grade imbeciles being difficult to determine, the study 
was confined chiefly to the higher grade defectives. The chronological 
ages were from 6 to 40. No effort was made to analyze the dreams by 
technical methods. 

Dreams which were plainly wish-fulfillments were most common. 
Such dreams were of being at home, of working in a good family, of 
having pretty clothes, good things to eat, etc. The writer points out 
that the feeble-minded, as a class, have simple desires; since their 
thought processes are not complex, since they tend to think directly, 
have poor imaginations, a poverty of mental associations, their dreams 
are more or less direct and easily interpreted. 

Dreams concerned chiefly with incidents of the day were next in 
frequency. The dreamers imagined themselves at work at their usual 
pursuits, playing baseball, conversing with fellow inmates, etc. 

The dreams were generally of a happy nature. The younger in- 
mates sometimes dreamed of being chased by tramps, dogs, bears, of 
being in a fire. Vivid dreams were uncommon. Typical dreams—fly- 
ing, falling, etc.—as well as dreams of ghosts, monsters, fairies, were 
rare. Most dreams were purely visual. Paralytics, most of whom were 
crippled from birth or an early age, did not use the paralyzed members 
in dreams. Epileptics did not dream of their convulsions. The girls 
had a more varied dream life than the boys, and tended to remember 
their dreams better. 

Nightmare, somnambulism, night terrors were infrequent. This the 
writer attributes chiefly to the feeble-minded’s freedom from worries, 
repressions, conflicts; their feeble imaginations, and impressionability. 
Talking in sleep, which occurred most commonly after the first few 
hours of sleep, was present in 8 per cent. Somniloquy rarely dealt with 
events of long ago, usually with recent incidents. Enuresis occurred in 
10 per cent. The writer points out that enuresis does not seem to im- 
pair the health of the feeble-minded, which is generally not the case in 
children of normal mentality. 

Several examples of wish dreams and terrifying dreams are given. 

AuTHor’s ABSTRACT. 
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The James-Lange Theory of the Emotions. Its Relation to Psychi- 
atry—By Howarp D. McIntyre, Clinical Pathologist, Longview 
Hospital, Cincinnati, Ohio. The Alienist and Neurologist, Oct., 1919. 
The concomitance of emotional states and changes in the body struc- 

tures which we now know to be controlled by way of the autonomic 
nervous system, had been observed and speculated upon long before the 
advent of the James-Lange Theory. Prior to 1884, the general con- 
ception existing in psychology had been to the effect that the conscious 
perception of a fact excited a mental affection which was called an 
emotion, which in turn set into activity the bodily expression of that 
emotion. James brought forth a very different viewpoint however, 
when he stated the theory that “the bodily changes follow directly the 
perception of the exciting fact, and that our feeling of these changes 
as they occur is the emotion.” In the light of this theory an emotion 
constitutes then merely a conscious feeling or sensation in the produc- 
tion of which the different impulses coming from the structures under 
the control of the autonomic nervous system play the leading role. 

Opponents of this theory have pointed out that the memory of an 
insult or sorrow is capable of initiating just as great a bodily change 
as did the original stimulus. This is said to be proof that the psychic 
state or emotion is capable of inaugurating the bodily changes, thereby 
invalidating the James-Lange Theory. The interpretation of the fore- 
going fact is wrong. A brief review of the physiology of the cerebral 
cortex teaches us that the cortex possesses the ability to receive and to 
store the mnemonic representations of our original environmental 
stimuli, and when occasion arises, by means of association, to reproduce 
a mirror image of the original stimulus which image stimulus is capable 
of originating a response similar in every way to that produced by the 
original. If processes in the cerebral cortex give rise to an emotion 
they do so in the manner outlined, in which case the visceral reaction 
instead of being produced by a stimulus from the environment, is pro- 
duced by the mirror image of that stimulus, which arises within the 
cortex. The resulting visceral stimulation is carried by the afferent 
fibres of the autonomic nervous system to the cortex there giving rise 
to the sensation which we term an emotion. In other words, emotions 
are the “after images” of certain primitive visceral reactions whose 
source of stimulation may be exogenous from the environment, or en- 
dogenous from the cortex. 

So much for the physiology of the emotions. Concerning their 
pathology, if we turn to neuriatry and psychiatry we encounter a large 
group of cases, the affective psychoses and neuroses, whose outstanding 
feature is a marked abnormality in the emotional sphere. Graves dis- 
ease, the anxiety neuroses, “shell shock,” the large group of manic- 
depressive cases, may all be taken as examples of the group alluded to. 
If the James-Lange Theory is correct, we must seek the cause for such 
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abnormal emotional reactions as occur in the above mentioned diseases, 
in, (1) the structures affecting the reaction of the autonomic nervous 
system (glands of internal secretion as in hyperthyroidism), (2) in the 
visceral organs (anxiety neuroses of cardiac origin), and (3) in the 
autonomic system itself. 

We must bear in mind, however, that in our problem we have two 
distinct sets of variables operating: (1) the processes occurring in the 
structures associated with the autonomic nervous system and in the 
system itself; (2) the processes taking place in the cerebral cortex. 
The source of origin of an abnormal emotional state may operate from 
either or both. A pathological condition affecting the first set of the 
above mentioned factors may cause them to react inordinately on a com- 
paratively normal cortex to such an extent that the cortex is unable to 
inhibit the visceral elements and confine them to normal emotional 
manifestation. This probably explains the very unstable emotional re- 
actions occurring among women who are pregnant. Women are more 
emotional than men, due to the predominance in them of enteroceptive 
sensation over that in the male. 

On the other hand, the cells of the brain may be so altered by in- 
fection, fatigue, and “shell shock” that the threshold of the individual 
neurones is so lowered that the normally present visceral reactions 
which pass as unnoticed in the normal, assume pathological proportions 
manifesting themselves in the symptomatology of abnormal emotional 
reaction. The types of anxiety and fear which are referred to various 
parts of the body, for example, precordial anxiety in the various anxiety 
neuroses where only slight or no cardiac abnormality presents itself, 
may be taken as examples of this. 

Unfortunately we have few ways of experimentally examining the 
procesess occurring in the autonomic nervous system. Blood pressure 
examination does furnish some evidence, however. In the depressed 
phases of manic-depressive insanity the blood pressure is considerably 
raised, observation on the same patients, show that it is lowered in the 
manic phase, with a return to normal during the normal mental periods. 
In manic-depressive insanity, we encounter marked anomalies of the 
emotions without sufficient exogenous or endogenous stimuli being pres- 
ent to account for such anomalies. The reasons given by such patients 
for their good spirits or depression are often of the flimsiest. But 
examination of the blood pressure discloses evidence of marked changes 
in the functioning of the autonomic nervous system, and it is a signifi- 
cant fact that these changes are the same as would have occurred had 
the existing emotion been evoked normally. A normal person subjected 
to a stimulus of the sort calculated to induce the mental state of fear 
or depression, has immediate vaso-constriction in the viscera with raised 
peripheral blood pressure; subject the same person to a stimulus con- 
ducive to joy and well-being and his peripheral blood pressure will be 
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lowered. This is the situation we encounter in manic-depressive in- 
sanity with the exception that the adequate stimulus is absent, only the 
vaso-motor change being present. 

We must cease thinking of the emotions as a cause of disease, as 
most authors seem to consider them, and think of them as symptom 
groups, whose underlying basis is to be sought in: (1) a lowered neuron 
threshold in the cerebral cortex, or (2) some pathological functioning 
in the organs controlling the autonomic system, the organs under the 
control of the system, or in the system itself. 

| AutTHor’s ABSTRACT. 


A Psychological Theory of the Cause of Epilepsy with Special Refer- 
ence to an Abnormal Muscular Expression of a Strong Emotional 
Drives—By CuHester A. Marsu, M.D., Ass’t Physician, I. V. E., 
New Castle, Indiana. 


Epilepsy should be looked upon as a mental disorder. Its complex 
phenomena of loss of consciousness and a convulsive reaction is an 
abnormal muscular expression of strong mental activity. It becomes 
the habitual abnormal outlet for pent-up mental energy in an individual, 
with a definitely peculiar mental make-up, who meets unsurmountable 
difficulties. These difficulties may be purely mental stress or the result 
of some process of disease which the individual suffers. It makes little 
difference what the attack happens to be. The body as a living organism 
resents any form of infringement upon its welfare whether it be a 
mental or physical attack, or both. This is more readily understood 
when by careful analysis we study the mental characteristics of the 
epileptic, comparing it to normal mental activity. 

Mental life is primarily teleological. Our inner faculties, that is, 
our instinct and ways of thinking, feeling, or desiring, come to us when 
things interest or excite us and they act as the motive power, which, 
when directed in natural. channels, serves to secure our common welfare 
and safety. These feelings may, however, when improperly directed, 
find expression in an abnormal manner, and if habitually exercised in 
this way, may lead to the possessor’s destruction. 

With such motive force calling for expression, one or more of the 
following results may be expected; wanting to do or get something, a 
person may: First, be successful in every undertaking; second, unsuc- 
cessful, he may think life is then not worth while, so commit suicide; 
third, unsuccessful, he may escape the intolerable situation to one made 
more tolerable in a state of insanity where hallucinations, illusions and 
delusions play a make-believe part; fourth, wanting to do or get some- 
thing, he may put forth every reasonable effort. As he ponders and 


1 Abstract from article in March, 1920, number of The American Journal 
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studies, perhaps worrying a little more than he should over his troubles, 
seeking some new way of approach that he may be successful, he soon 
feels the repulsiveness of greater effort in the face of the futility of 
any attempt, so he ends the unpleasant experience by turning to other 
tasks which he can accomplish and thus finds pleasure in their success. 
The instances in which the normal man gives up when demands become 
too trying are as many and varied as there are interests in life. 

The fifth and final way in which the motive power of emotional life 
finds expression, when the natural channel of success is blocked, is 
through an epileptic reaction. Possessed with a mental make-up char- 
acterized by ego-centricity, super-sensitiveness, and an emotional pov- 
erty for feelings not particularly concerned in his immediate desires, the 
epileptic, like a man cornered in a fight, has no possibility of escape 
except to accomplish what he desires or succumb in his efforts. He 
could avoid the latter outcome if he did not possess such an exagger- 
ated notion of his own ability and, like the normal man, could give up 
trying. But he has failed to acquire broad interests in life, so that 
when the unpleasantness of particular failures come, he cannot readily 
escape them. A business man finds hobbies, golfing or fishing to take 
his mind from the worries of his office. In college, a student is urged 
to take part in athletics so as to relieve his pent-up energies. In the 
kindergarten the child that becomes tired, threatening the contentment 
of all present with some particular whim, has its attention drawn away 
by the mere suggestion of a new game. This is the strategy used upon 
each disturber so that all are kept happy as they play all morning long. 
A mother will not allow her child to be teased or otherwise encouraged 
in unpleasant feelings. Neither will she allow it to be neglected in a fit 
of crying, but by fondling and caressing, helps it to escape its intense 
emotional state of unpleasantness. Children are given toys that they 
may be kept pleasantly occupied. These are all protective influences 
which tend to weaken emotions which tax our mental strength. The 
epileptic, however, because of lack of outside interests, cannot escape, 
but labors on with every obstacle serving to aggravate his emotional 
drive to the point of an abnormal explosion. 

Fatigue is a natural consequence of any mental activity and it de- 
mands rest which we get normally when we sleep at night. If, how- 
ever, the mental work is of the nature of violent strain, such as is had 
in extreme emotional effort, an abnormal degree of fatigue or exhaustion 
is had which calls for an immediate cessation of function until a period 
of rest intervenes. This is what happens in the phenomena of epilepsy 
where the patient falls unconscious. The higher brain centers which 
have to do with the directing and with the consciousness of efforts be- 
come exhausted from overwork when subjected to extreme nervous 
tension. This loss of consciousness is not deep enough to involve the 
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motor centers, so the emotion goes on to an abnormal expression in 
muscular activity, partially or wholly unguided and uncoordinated, which 
we know as a convulsive seizure. 

AvuTHorR’s ABSTRACT. 


Three Cases of Larceny in which the Antisocial Conduct Appeared to 
Represent an Effort to Compensate for Emotional Repression—By 
EpitH R. Spautpine, M.D. 

In the lives of each of the three women who are described, all of 
whom were arrested for larceny of various kinds, there is a history of 
much emotional disturbance, with neither an adequate emotional outlet 
nor a satisfactory adjustment. Each had experienced, over periods 
varying from seven to sixteen years, an emotional conflict that had been 
revealed to no one. Associated with much repressed desire, there was in 
two of the cases a sense of shame, while in the third there was a dis- 
appointment in the materialization of the dreams of childhood. In all 
three there was a total ignorance of sex life, and a fear of knowledge 
regarding it, which resulted in two cases from the sense of guilt that 
centered about early emotional experiences. One case was considered 
subnormal mentally; the other two belonged to the superior group of 
normals. 

In the first case, a young woman of 23, it was possible to bring to 
the surface during two interviews only, an experience of the seventh 
year that had caused the patient to seek emotional outlet in religious 
ecstacy by way of compensating for a feeling of guilt and for emotional 
repression of a different nature. Her larceny, which consisted in cut- 
ting a bag from a woman’s arm, was an isolated instance of anti-social 
conduct probably resulting from a temporary inability to find relief 
through her religion for the unnecessary sense of shame from which 
she had suffered since childhood. There has been no temptation to re- 
peat the antisocial behavior in the year that has elapsed since the exam- 
ination was made. 

The second case was that of a woman, aged 25, who had stolen from 
shops what was estimated as $40,000 worth of goods. The immediate 
cause of her larceny was a conflict in her married life to which she 
was unable to adjust herself largely because of lack of development in 
her earlier life. She obtained a feeling of satisfaction through defying 
the authority of the law by stealing as a compensation for unsuccessfully 
defying the authority of her husband, and previously her father. This 
patient has done well during the year that she has been free and has 
found a satisfactory sublimation of her maternal longings, which have 
no other outlet, in literary efforts and associations. 

In the third case, a conscious emotional episode of the seventh year 
which, because of the associated repression and feelings of shame, had 
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warped her emotional life and had resulted in petty larceny, was un- 
earthed only after months of struggling. The patient, who was 24 years 
old, gained great relief from learning that in the emotional episode she 
and another had not committed an unpardonable offence, and improved 
very much in her general conduct and stability as a result of its being 
brought to light. At present she is doing exceedingly well and is much 
more stable than she has ever been before. 

In each case, had the mental life been accessible to wise guidance at 
an earlier period, the antisocial behavior might easily have been pre- 
vented. While the court clinic and the institution laboratory can do 
much to reconstruct the reéducable delinquent, the real opportunity for 
constructive work is in the community, where a knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of mental hygiene can be spread abroad through the education of 
the public en masse and through individual contact, so that mental con- 
flicts and social maladjustments may be recognized and treated before 
they cause antisocial conduct and mental abnormalities. 

AvuTHOR’s ABSTRACT. 


The Foster-child Fantasy—By Epmunp S. Conxiin. American Jour- 
nal of Psychology, Jan., 1920. Vol. 31, No. I, pages 59-76. 


This study was undertaken to test by means of the questionnaire 
method the conclusions of psychoanalysts concerning the frequency of 
the foster-child fantasy, as well as to determine some further facts 
about it. Very complete returns were obtained under supervision from 
over nine hundred adolescents. The detailed presentation of the re- 
sponses to each question indicate that 28 per cent. could immediately 
recall experience with the fantasy in this form. No opportunity for 
mediate recall was given and no effort made to obtain data concerning 
concealed forms of the fantasy; hence this is obviously a minimal figure. 
Twenty-five per cent. of these reported belief in the fantasy for vary- 
ing lengths of time. The two stages of the fantasy reported by Rank 
are clearly indicated in the returns with the addition of a stage in which 
the child thinks of himself as of inferior parentage. This form of the 
fantasy appears almost as frequently as the later stage characterized by 
ideas of greatness. Two other stages of the fantasy development were 
suggested but not certainly indicated in the returns. The study verifies 
also Rank’s statement that the immediate causes of the fantasy are 
feelings of parental neglect or lack of affection and romantic literature; 
but it also brings to light several other supplementary causes, such as 
prolonged absence from the parents, marital infelicity observed by the 
parents, lack of companionship and the absence of mental and physical 
resemblance to the parents. Tabulation of the effects of the fantasy 
upon conduct as recalled and described by these adolescents shows that 
it was most frequently (50 per cent.) of a kind to alienate them from 
their parents. Domesticating conduct was rarely reported (6 per cent.), 
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More than half of those reporting located their experience with the 
fantasy in the period from eight to twelve years of age. The duration 
of the fantasy for those who had actually believed themselves foster- 
children was reported to be more than a year by 49 per cent. Growth 
and the development of intelligence was most often mentioned as the 
cause of the removal of the fantasy among those who had believed it, 
but there are two thirds as many mentions of parental intimacy and a 
smaller number reporting discovery of convincing proof, such as phys- 
ical or mental similarities and actual records. 

Concerning Rank’s presentation of the fantasy as undergoing de- 
velopment the writer says: “ This questionnaire study not only supports 
but also considerably elaborates the psychoanalytic conclusion. All 
through the returns there are indications of the developmental stages of 
the fantasy. Concerning the forms of the fantasy there were those, a 
large group, who had but the vaguest if any idea beyond the thought of 
foster-childhood, some saying that they had never thought further than 
that. Then there were those who reported thinking themselves as dif- 
ferent characters at different times. The apparent relationship of the 
different form groups (incipiency, orphan, same social status, great 
parentage, supernatural being) suggests the same thing. The relation- 
ship of forms to causes carefully tabulated indicated the developmental 
interpretation of the fantasy as the only feasible explanation of the 
otherwise strange distribution of causes mentioned. The relation of 
the forms to the reported conduct effects pointed, if less clearly, in the 
same direction. Examination of the conduct effects indicated stages 
from meditation on a more or less fascinating idea to decidedly alienat- 
ing conduct. Degrees of belief also appeared very clearly in the an- 
swers given. Even without knowledge of the psychoanalysts’ conclu- 
sions it would have been difficult if not impossible to have interpreted 
this data otherwise.” 

After a comparison of the results obtained by the two methods of 
research the following conclusion is presented: “The study seems to 
have resulted in an amplification as well as a justification of the results 
of psychoanalytic investigation. Psychoanalytic conclusions concerning 
the foster-child fantasy have stood the test of checking by a different 
method of research. At the same time it throws doubt upon the state- 
ment of Rank that the psychoanalysis of psychoneurotics is the only tool 
by which the imaginings of childhood may be studied. It is possible 
that the questionnaire might by itself never have discovered the foster- 
child fantasy and the family romance, but this study has demonstrated 
its usefulness as a tool for the checking of the results of psychoanalytic . 


study and also for their amplification.” 
AuTHOoR’s ABSTRACT. 
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Fotk Lore oF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Sir J. G. Frazer. Published 
by Macmillan & Co. 


In Folk Lore of the Old Testament, Sir J. G. Frazer has given us 
another set of studies of the thoughts and ideas of various people in 
the process of becoming civilized of the same kind as those already col- 
lected in Totemism and Exogamy, and the Golden Bough. It is delight- 
ful reading but needs the background of his earlier works for full com- 
prehension. His sympathy is marvelous. This is no doubt what gives 
him such power to reconstruct the motives of primitive peoples. He 
makes them live and move and have a being, and his reader uncon- 
sciously regresses to the stage of his actors and becomes an integral 
part of what he is reading. Frazer’s avowed aim as given in his intro- 
duction is “to carry on the Cambridge tradition of comparative Reli- 
gion.” He illustrates and explains “a few relics of ruder times, as they 
are preserved like fossils in the Old Testament.” Although bound in 
three volumes, his work is divided into four parts. 

Part 1. The Early Ages of the World, which contains folk-lore 
relative to man’s creation, his fall and the loss of paradise, his destruc- 
tion in the great flood, and finally his scattering on the face of the 
earth from the tower of Babel. This is virtually the Book of Genesis. 
He brings for comparison similar tales from every quarter of the earth, 
and almost every race, for when man began to grope backward for ex- 
planation of the things which puzzled him, the mind of the African, 
the Asiatic, the Indian, or the Semite worked with wonderful similarity. 

Part. 2. The Patriarchal Age. Frazer introduces this with these 
words: “ With the story of the Tower of Babel, and the dispersion of 
the peoples from that center, the authors of Genesis conclude their gen- 
eral history of mankind in the early ages of the world. They now nar- 
row the scope of their narrative and concentrate it on the Hebrew people 
alone. The history takes the form of a series of biographies, in which 
the fortunes of the nation are set forth, not in vague general outlines, 
but in a series of brilliantly colored pictures recording the adventures 
of individual men, the forefathers of the race.” The first is of course 
“the majestic figure of Abraham.” He is revealed to us making a 
solemn covenant with God, which in spite of ourselves calls to mind a 
bloody shambles. So Frazer has begun his Patriarchal Age with a full 
discussion of covenant making, when the rights and duties of the cove- 
nantors were safeguarded, not by a legal document duly signed, wit- 
nessed and kept in a safety deposit, but by the ghosts of slain and bi- 
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sected animals and even of human beings. Then he takes up the custom 
of ultimo geniture and incidentally clears Jacob, trickster though he be, 
of the charge of fraud in obtaining his elder brother’s place with the 
price of a mess of pottage. Indeed Jacob’s life, his famous dream of 
Bethel, his poetic love for his cousin Rachel, his servitude for his two 
wives who were sisters, and his struggle with the angel at the Brook 
Jabbok, furnishes most of the “fossils” for this part of the work. 

Part 3. The Times of the Judges and the Kings, is occupied with 
many customs chosen from the long and eventful history of the Jews 
after they have become a nation, which were clearly relics of an earlier 
and a nearly forgotten life. 

Part 4 is The Law. He brings the best criticism of others to aid in 
the understanding of the history and workmanship of this part of the 
Old Testament, but his interest centers about the folk-lore contained, 
and the material assembled by the process of comparison. Two of the 
most interesting are his discussion of the command: given in Exodus 
23-19, “ Thou shalt not seethe a kid in his mother’s milk,” and the law 
which provided that a woman suspected of infidelity might drink of 
“the bitter water” containing the dust of the temple and the washings 
of a written curse, in order to prove her faithfulness. Last of all is 
the tinkling bells on the priest’s lavender robes, which keep evil spirits 
at a distance, and the book closes with their soft, light and gentle music. 

A. B. Evarts. 


Ext PsicoAnatisis. By Honorio F. Delgado, Facultad de Medicina, 

Lima. Sanmarti y Ca., Lima, Ig19, pp. 58. 

Lamenting the ignorance of psychoanalysis in Latin countries the 
author has tried to make a comprehensive yet concise exposition of the 
present state of psychoanalysis, and he has succeeded. He is an enthu- 
siastic admirer of this method of psychotherapy, has read widely about 
it in English, German and French, and explains it skilfully and clearly. 
The list of his other publications on the subject shows that for five years 
he has been busily spreading a knowledge of psychoanalysis in the 
medical and psychological circles of South America, and is now turning 
his attention also to the mother country, Spain. 

There are five chapters on the following subjects: the ontogeny of 
the sexual instinct, and the formation and content of the subconscious 
according to the psychoanalytic conception, exposition of the mechanism 
of the neuroses and certain psychoses, the technic of their treatment, 
criticism of Freud’s doctrines with suggestions for modification (the- 
ories of Jung and Adler), and an interpretation of psychodynamics. 
In the last chapter he tried to give a behavioristic or objective expla- 
nation. 

His personal experience with psychoanalysis, he says, is limited to 
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self analysis. We wish we might have from his able pen some original 
studies of the unconscious fantasies of his compatriots. He states that 
not only are there certain fixed symbols for all mankind, but that the 
peoples speaking the same mother tongue have a little fixed symbolism 
of their own peculiar to their language. What are the symbols charac- 
teristic of Spanish? Do South Americans of pure Iberian blood have 
an aborigine complex comparable to the negro complex of North Ameri- 
cans? We hope Mr. Delgado in his missionary zeal will still find time 
to make and publish some investigations of his own in this new field. 
DupLey Warp Fay. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Nervous AND Mentat Diseases, Practical Medicine Series, Volume 
VIII, 1919. By Peter Bassoe, M.D. Published by the Year Book 
Publishers, Chicago, 1920. Pp. 239. Price $1.75. 

The 1919 volume on Nervous and Mental Diseases keeps up the 
standard of the previous years. Quite a generous portion of the book is 
devoted to the psychoneuroses of the War and there are also consider- 
able reviews of the recent studies which have been made of peripheral 
nerve injuries. The mental disease section of the book is rather dis- 
appointingly short, unless the fact of the reviews of the psychoneuroses 
be taken into consideration. This little volume presents a very useful 
annual summary of the important contributions in the realm of nervous 
and mental disease. 

WHITE. 


PERSONAL BEAUTY AND RacrAL BETTERMENT. By Knight Dunlap. 
Published by C. V. Mosby Company, St. Louis, Mo., 1920. Price 
$1.00. Pp. 95. 

Professor Dunlap’s little book is an argument for the appreciation 
of beauty in its value to the race. In the first part of the book he 
analyzes the concept of beauty, showing of what it consists, and in the 
second part of the book he deals with certain practical issues touching 
its conservation. His general thesis is that beauty in a large general 
way signifies the presence of those qualities which are of value to the 
race and that therefore other things being equal rosy cheeks, a clear 
eye, a good complexion, and a well-formed body are very safe indica- 
tions that the possessor is qualified to become a parent and are therefore 
of high eugenic value. The book is interestingly written and opens up 
a lot of social problems which do not ordinarily come in for much con- 
sideration. 

WHITE. 
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Army Mentat Tests. By Yoakum and Yerkes. Published by Henry 
Holt and Company, New York, 1920. Pp. 303. 


This book is an account of the psychological tests formulated by the 
authors for use in the Army and which proved very efficacious in assist- 
ing the line officers in classifying their men for different varieties of 
service and in picking out those who showed special qualifications for 
promotion. The tests must be considered as essentially and predomi- 
nantly practical in character and however a reading of them might im- 
press one as to their fundamental lack of appreciation of certain of the 
personality traits which are of prime importance in character make-up, 
still it must be appreciated that they constitute a set of measures which 
when applied to large numbers of persons undoubtedly function on the 
whole in the direction of increased efficiency, although undoubtedly in 
individual cases they may have failed. The book presents the matter 
admirably and in detail, both as to the nature and the meaning of the 
several tests and their methods of application. It is an exceedingly 
interesting volume, indicating as it does the advanced stage to which the 
whole subject of mental testing has been developed. 

WHITE. 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN CRrEEDS, Their Origin and Meaning. By Edward 
Carpenter. Published by Harcourt, Brace and Howe, New York, 
1920. 

A very readable book. The author discusses the pagan and the 
christian creeds from a broad anthropological standpoint and in a spirit 
free from criticism and the limitations of dogmatism. He dilates at 
considerable length on the similarities shown by the several religions, 
especially the similarities between pagan religions and the christian re- 
ligion, and reaches the conclusion that such similarities can only be ex- 
plained on the assumption that religions are of psychological origin. 
That is, mankind in response to similar needs and with similar mental 
machinery has evolved similar types of response. 

Particularly interesting are the chapters on solar myths and the 
zodiac. These chapters give certain quite definite information which 
it is pretty difficult to find in the literature elsewhere. It has been very 
well worked out and it is very interestingly put. 

Finally the author comes to the conclusion that christianity has 
about served its purpose and will shortly make its exit. He sees the 
possibility of a new religion taking its place which shall be catholic in 
its tendencies, incorporating all those great general principles which - 
have been found of value in all the religions. He does not of course 
expect after all such a development at least in the near future but sug- 
gests it, I take it, more as a philosophical possibility. Such a develop- 
ment would be in line with his theory that originally man, like the 
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animals, was not possessed of self-consciousness but felt himself an in- 
timate part of nature, that at the time of the rise of his self-conscious- 
ness, corresponding to about three years of age in the individual, his 
troubles began, and thai all his mental suffering is due to this one fact. 
Ultimately he believes a third stage of development will be reached in 
which man will be absorbed in the cosmic consciousness and his con- 
flicts will find their ultimate solution. 
WHITE. 


Sex Attraction: A Lecture given at the Michigan State Normal 
School. By Victor C. Vaughan, ScD., M.D., LL.D. C. V. Mosby 
Company, St. Louis, 1920. Price 50 cents. 


A simple, straightforward, open-minded lecture on sex hygiene for 
the students of the Michigan State Normal School. It is wholesome in 
its appreciation of the great constructive force which is bound up in 
association with sex and in this respect is in marked contrast to many 
talks which only emphasize the destructive side of the situation. 

WHITE. 


PsYCHOANALYsIS: Its History and Practice. By André Tridon. Pub- 
lished by B. W. Heubsch, New York, 1920. 


This book is an attempt to set forth the principles of psychoanalysis 
as they relate not only to the interpretation and the treatment of mental 
diseases but as they relate also to man’s conduct in the large, particu- 
larly as they assist in the interpretation of dreams, certain aspects of 
conduct and the artistic temperament, literature, the arts, crime, punish- 
ment, education and ethics. 

WHITE. 


PsYCHOLOGY FROM THE STANDPOINT OF A Benwaviorist. By John B. 
Watson. Published by J. B. Lippincott, Philadelphia and London. 
Pp. 429. Price $2.50. 

The psychopathologist reads Watson’s book with somewhat mixed 
emotions of satisfaction and disappointment. The book is stimulating, 
interesting, and helpful, particularly in those portions which deal with 
the problems which the author himself has been actively engaged in 
working out and is correspondingly disappointing in certain other por- 
tions where he has chosen largely from the work of others. 

In the first place his rather extensive chapters upon the nervous 
system seem to the reviewer rather out of place, or at least not well cor- 
related with the rest of the book. While the author recognizes per- 
fectly well that it is possible to deal with psychology with very little 
reference to the details of nervous anatomy, still these details are pre- 
sented much after the plan of such a work as Ladd’s Physiological 
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Psychology. There is certainly nothing in the book which relates the 
details of the structure of the central nervous system with the psycho- 
logical material which follows and its inclusion in the book can only be 
presumed to have reference to his needs as a teacher, or else for satis- 
fying an abstract principle of completeness. 

The chapters on the emotions and the instincts represent the work 
which Watson has been especially interested in and are by long odds the 
best portions of the book. Particularly his work on the conditioning 
of reflexes is suggestive, helpful, and furnishes many useful analogies. 
His dismissal of the recapitulation theory (p. 266) is quite inadequate. 
No biologist would hold that the human organism, for example, accur- 
ately reproduces in its development every stage of progress from the 
monocellular organism to the adult human being. It has long been 
recognized that all manner of short cuts and modifications enter into 
this process. The recapitulation theory, however, remains as a valuable 
concept so long as it is not taken too literally and the need is appre- 
ciated of restating it more in accordance with what actually takes place. 

His treatment of language seems to the reviewer also to be quite 
inadequate. He fails to appreciate, or at least to express an at all broad 
and comprehensive grasp of the meaning of language, not only spoken, 
but mimetic, and postural. In other words, he fails to appreciate it as 
including all that vast group of activities, conscious and otherwise, mul- 
tifariously determined by instinctive emotional tendencies, physical and 
mental constitution, postures, tensions, and the states of bodily organs 
which serve to acquaint our fellows with our state of mind, or more 
generally, with our attitude towards them and the general situation. 
Language as the final, sublimated expression of the action systems, over- 
determined in innumerable ways, is not given its proper measure of 
importance. 

In the latter portion of the book the choice of material for presenta- 
tion, while interesting, necessarily strikes the psychopathologist as 
largely unimportant. I refer more particularly to the laboratory work 
on the acquiring of habits, fatigue, the effect of drugs, etc. Despite the 
author’s humanistic approach when dealing with the emotions, he drops 
all this and in this portion of the work his psychology might be said to 
be of the dehumanized laboratory variety. He himself is quite aware 
of the inadequacy and the unsatisfactory nature of the results which 
he reports, but he does not clearly indicate any better method of ap- 
proach. One having read the preceding pages might naturally expect 
that he would have had a keener appreciation of the nature of the 
emotional factors that must necessarily be present and modify such ex- 
periments. To presume that a certain number of students brought to- 
gether in a laboratory and given certain tasks to perform such as adding 
up columns or figures, are under adequate experimental conditions seems 
to the reviewer extremely short sighted. It is true that they are all 
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under the same conditions as regards time of day, temperature, baro- 
metric pressure, character of the work given, etc., but each one of these 
students represents twenty or thirty years of living and must therefore 
of necessity bring to such a task a very different personality make-up. 
The ideal of a scientific experiment is that all of the conditions of the 
experiment shall remain the same, except the one factor which is varied 
for the purpose of determining its effects. It is impossible to conceive 
that such is the state of affairs when no further effort is made to stand- 
ardize conditions than those mentioned. Only certain superficial and 
obvious factors are constant, whereas the intra-psychic factors of each 
student must vary enormously. Such variations must necessarily make 
for results which are largely valueless and that is exactly what is found. 

The book as a whole impresses the reviewer as being a development 
from the field of physiological psychology of the Ladd variety, but it 
is a development in a very helpful direction, namely in the direction of 
a larger understanding and more comprehensive grasp of the meaning 
of the emotions. It is disappointing in those parts which continue to 
show its attachment to the past, particularly along the lines of physio- 
logical psychology and intellectualism. 

WHITE. 


NOTICE.—AII business communications should be addressed to The 
Psychoanalytic Review, 3617 Tenth Street, N. W., Washington, D. C. 

All manuscripts should be sent to Dr. William A. White, Saint Eliza- 
beth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C. 


